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“A  VOICE  FROM  BEHIND, ’’  OR  COLLEGE  LIFE 

IN  RETROSPECT. 


IT  is  generally  in  the  third  or  fourth 
year  of  'his  course  that  the  student 
of  ruminative  tendencies  begins  to 
compute  the  general  benefits  of  a cqI- 
lege  education.  His  observations  are 
naturally  based  on  his  own  particular 
experiences,  and  the  expiration  of  his 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  days  seems 
sufficient  warrant  for  an  enlightened 
judgrnent.  A sane  criticism,  how- 
ever, being  devoid  of  personal  bias, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  conclu- 
sions of  an  undergraduate  whose  at- 
mosphere is  still  that  of  college  halls, 
cannot  lay  claim  to  be  utterly  disin- 
terested and  hence  not  universal,  his 
data  lacking  as  they  do,  that  proper 
protection  which  the  lapse  of  time 
affords. 

Thereupon  it  is  only,  when  the  flush 
of  graduation  has  died  away,  and  the 
graduate  has  recovered  in  a slight 
measure  from  the  shock  of  finding  that 
a new  session  can  open  without  him, 
when  the  outside  world  6f  men  and 
things  has  commenced  to  make  itself 
felt  in  a most  real  way,  and  the  calm 
regions  of  his  thought  have  been  ru- 
dely assailed  by  men  of  a practical 
turn — it  is  only,  in  short,  when  col- 
lege days  are  but  a memory  that  the 
students’  estimate  of  their  import  can 
hope  to  prove  fair  and  unbiased.  For, 
Standing  apart  from  the  scene  and  yet 


viewing  himself  as  an  actor  in  the 
same,  he  is  .able  to  characterize  his 
experiences  with  that  justness  of  view 
which  makes  them  at  once  original 
anc/general,  and  perchance,  not  un- 
interesting to  others. 

And  indeed  it  is  strange  to  note  the 
modificaton  which  this  time-element 
effects.  During  his  academic  course 
the  student  has  doubtless  felt  the  im- 
press of  new  ideas  upon  his  time-worn 
theories.  Childhood’s  ideals  have 
been  shattered,  the  impact  of  more 
rationalistic  views  has  pressed  against 
his  cherished  faith.  He  has  come  to 
know,  with  heart-burnings  it  may  be, 
that  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 
In  the  heat  of  academic  fervour  his 
confession  of  faith  is  revised  to  em- 
brace a recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  whole  is  greater  than  the  part  a 
truism  particularly  significant  to  him 
in  its  philosophical  application.  De- 
tails, minutiae,  phases  of  truth,  fade 
beside  the  larger  facts  of  existence, 
“We  are  all  living  parts  of  a live 
whole”— this  is  the  thought  upper- 
most in  his  mind.  It  is  wonderful  to 
him  to  realize  that,  after  all,  life  is 
something  more  than  trifles,  that  the 
littie  lives  of  men  are  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  fact  of  the  Deity  who 
informs  all  Nature,  that  what  may 
befall  man  in  his  course  through  the 
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world  is  of  infinitely  small  import 
compared  with  the  eternal,  relentless 
passage  of  Time  into  Eternity. 

Such  a conception  is  stupendous, 
it  is  also  appalling.  Well  might  the 
student  of  spiritual  tendencies  offer 
his  petition  "Oh  Lord  grant  that  we 
may  not  overlook  the  little  things  of 
every-day  life  in  our  search  for  some- 
thing greater,”  for  it  is  certain  that 
this  attempt  to  see  existence  steadily 
and  see  it  whole,  has  its  attendant 
dangers.  A lofty  disregard  for  the 
necessary  restrictions  of  society,  a 
vague  mysticism  in  matters  of  relig- 
ious belief  and  a certain  egoistical 
conceit  of  one’s  own  high  views  to 
the  disdain  of  other  forms  of  faith, 
are  not  improBable  resultants.  It 
seems  so  grandiloquent  to  boast  that 
one  is  above  the  petty  details  which 
worry  other  men  that  one  may  err  in 
this  very  effort  after  perfection. 

Moreover,  the  thoughtful  student  is 
deeply  impressed  with  the  fact  of 
presonal  influence.  "None  oflus  liv- 
eth  to  himself.’^  His  contact  with  so 
many  young  lives,  fired  with  his  own 
zeal  for  knowledge,  and  imbibing  it 
in  such  diveristy  of  manner,  makes 
constantly  more  real  to  him  the  truth 
of  this  doctrine.  He  acknowledges 
also  the  force  of  environment — ^"I  am 
a part  of  all  that  I have  met” — and 
the  union  of  these  convictions  brings 
to  him  some  considerable  apprecia- 
tion of  the  effect  which  such  a con- 
course of  minds  as  is  found  in  the 
University  should  have  on  his  partic- 
ular life.  For  what  appeals  to  him 
most  strongly  in  the  doctrine  of  influ- 
ence is  not  so  much  the  virtue  which 
may  go  out  from  him  to  others  as  the 
reckoning  of  the  forces  which  are 
playing  upon  all  sides  of  his  own  life. 
He  mixes  freely  with  his  fellow-stu- 


dents, seeks  their  views  on  different 
questions,  endeavors  to  come  in  touch 
with  men  of  strong  personality  and 
firm  convictions,  constantly  widens 
the  circle  of  his  acquaintance— feeling 
all  the  tirne  a satisfaction  in  the 
knowledge  that  in  so  doing  he  is  en- 
riching himself.  Unconsciously  per- 
haps, or  even  deliberately,  he  seeks 
to  develop  his  character  through  his 
associations,  to  build  up  and  add  to 
the  structure  of  his  own  life  and 
thought  by  acquisitions  from  the  lives 
of  his  fellow-men.  That  "none  of  us 
liveth  to  himself”  he  accepts  with 
fervor.  But  the  fervor  is  inspired  by 
the  joy  of  receiving  rather  than  by 
that  of  giving. 

But  the  side  of  his  College  life 
whose  characterization  affords  him 
most  keen  satisfaction  is  the  social 
side — as  opposed  to  the  intellectual. 
As  a rebound  from  the  stern  discip- 
line of  Public  Schools  and  Collegiate 
Institutes  the  bald  curriculum  and  the 
freedom  in  methods  and  hours  of 
study  are  intoxicating.  The  student 
at  first  glories  in  following  his  own 
sweet  will  and  runs  the  pace  with 
kindred  spirits  until  the  advent  of 
spring  rushes  him  with  all  the  other 
foolish  ones  into  a veritable  slough  of 
despond  called  "cramming”  from 
which  he  emerges  sorrier  and  wiser. 
Next  year  his  tactics  change  and  he 
goes  to  the  other  extreme  of  dili- 
gence, arriving  at  the  end  of  his 
course  at  the  final  conviction  that 
society  and  study  have  equally  press- 
ing claims  upon  his  attention. 

Henceforth  he  preaches  the  doc- 
trine of  "rounded”  life.  Study  is  all 
very  well  in  its  place — one  should 
not  neglect  it — nevertheless  the 

claims  of  the  social  life  of  the  Univer- 
sity are  not  to  be  lightly  regarded. 
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One  owes  it  to  onesself,  and  distinctly 
to  one’s  fellows,  to  take  a leadinfj; 
part  in  societies,  debates  and  "func- 
tions.” There  must  be  leisure  for 
recreation,  not  only  for  health’s  sake, 
but  also  for  the  cultivation  of  those 
finer  qualities  of  culture  without 
which  no  student  is  truly  educated. 
It  requires  a nice  balance  to  accurately 
determine  the  share  of  time  and  con- 
centration to  be  allotted  to  each — but 
the  student  who  has  reached  the  Serl- 
ior  year  can  weigh  the  rival  claims 
with  precision  and  give  to  each  its 
just  proportion  of  attention.  In  study 
hours  he  works  assiduously,  Init  pays 
no  less  heed  to  the  hours  which  sum- 
mon him  to  social  duties  and  the  ten- 
ets of  his  creed  lay  e(|ual  stress  on  the 
values  of  application  and  relaxation. 

So  he  passes  through  his  college 
course,  impressed  with  the  vast  op- 
portunities afforded  and  the  great  res- 
ponsibilities incurred,  and  comes  to 
the  parting  of  the  ways.  He  has 
learned  many  lessons  and  grasired 
many  truths,  he  has  done  some  good 
and  perchance  some  harm.  He  has 
"lived  his  life,”  his  college  life,  out 
to  its  little  end,  and  passed  into. the 
great  world.  Soon  the  keenest  re- 
membrances are  dulled,  the  most 
vivid  impressions  become  softened, 
and  University  life  shapes  itself  in 
dimmer  outline.  The  judgments 
which  the  student  passed  in  under- 
graduate days  upon  his  college  course, 
its  benefits  and  its  significance  are 
gradually  readjusted.  Not  only  are 
his  conclusions  modified,  but  in  some 
cases  they  are  almost  reversed.  The 
lessons  he  prided  himself  upon  mas- 
tering seem  of  strangely  little  worth. 
The  grand  distinctions  he  set  uvi  in 
the  pride  of  enlarged  experience  have 
broken  down.  The  influences  which 
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seemed  to  him  so  potent  in  the  mould- 
ing of  a man’s  character  are  rejdaced 
by  others,  subtler  far,  forcc;s  which 
his  single  life  cannot  control  but 
which  touch  him  in  some  inex|dic- 
able  mysterious  way.  Hesitatingly- 
he  turns  again  to  the  "little  things” 
of  life,  scorned  in  his  philosojihical 
researches.  He  learns  in  the  larger 
school  of  practice  that  only  through 
painstaking  care  of  the  details  can 
life  as  a whole  be  beautiful.  He  sees 
hat  the  serenity  which  is  untroubled 
by  passing  clouds  is  at  one  with  an 
earnest  apjrreciation  of  the  veriest 
trifles.  And  he  realizes  that  while 
his  college  course  has  given  him  a 
glimj)S(>  beyond  the  tem|)oral  into  the 
eternal,  its  bemTt  has  been  most 
truly  in  that  rigorous  discijoline  of 
■study  which  demanded  accuracy,  re- 
search, and  exactitude  of  scholarshij). 

And  his  retrospection  shows  the 
student  also  that  the  hours  in  which 
he  "scorned  delights  and  lived  labor- 
ious days”  were  the  best  hours  of  his 
course.  Recreation  for  health  was 
necessary,  time  spent  in  social  life 
was  beneficial,  and  yet  essentially  the 
self-denial  of  his  study-hours  was 
worth  more  than  all.  And  this  not 
only  for  the  discipline  that  of  inclin- 
ation which  was  generally  involved, 
but  also  for  the  actual  education  ac- 
(juired.  Though  the  rounded  life  may 
be  beautiful,  the  graduate  cannot  but 
feel  that  the  aim  of  a student  is  j>rim- 
arilv  to  study,  and  it  needs  but  the 
lajrse  of  a brief  space  of  time  to  show 
him  the  value  of  the  hours  filched  from 
his  books  and  too  generously  given 
over  to  dissipating  pastimes.  IR^ 
recognizes,  too,  the  worthlessness  of 
half-hearted  study.  Hints  and  frag- 
ments of  knowledge  are  valuable  as 
compared  with  ignorance  ; but  the 
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distressing  gaps  in  the  sequence  of 
what  should  be  detailed  information, 
and  the  vagueness  of  his  general  in- 
telligence are  high  prices  to  pay  for 
momentary  idleness.  He  is  at  least 
convinced  of  this  one  thing,  that  the 
student  who  fails  to  learn  his  lessons 
accurately  and  who  brings  to  his  aca- 
demic tasks  anything  less  than  whole- 
hearted devotion  has  in  so  far  lost 
the  benefit  of  his  college  course.  ' 
But  the  most  radical  change  which 
his  former  judgments  undergo  is  the 
reversal  of  his  doctrine  of  influence. 
Fired  with  enthusiasm,  as  a student, 
for  his  own  power  of  receptivity,  he 
now  comes  to  grasp  the  subjective 
significance  of  self-communication 
and  with  a new  light  thrown  on  his 
previously  unquestioned  valuations 
he  judges  his  associates  by  this  new 
standard — “Good,  the  more  commun- 
icated, more  abundant  grows.’’  A 
thoughtful  survey  of  those  of  his  fel- 
low students  whose  virility  and  beauty 
of  character  shine  as  lights  before 
men,  results  in  but  one  conclusion — 
that  the  riches  of  their  life  came  from 
the  impoverishing  of  its  treasure- 
houses,  that  they  gave  freely  of  them- 
selves to  those  they  met,  the  secrets 
of  their  springs  of  action,  the  lessons 
which  experience  had  taught  them, 
the  heavenly  heights  they  coveted 
whose  reach  exceeded  the  grasp  of 
even  their  best  and  highest  moments 
— all  this  they  shared  with  others,  and 
in  so  doing  good  unsought  had  poured 
in  upon  them.  What  were  his  puny 
efforts  after  character-building,  his 
studied  attempts  to  work  out  his  own 
salvation,  in  comparison  with  this  in- 
evitable inflowing  into  the  hearts  of 
the  men  from  which  he  had  thought 
to  draw?  What  valuable  result,  after 
all,  had  his  associates  brought  to  him 
apart  from  the  lesson  of  their  unsel- 


fishness? And  what  was  this  but  the 
childhood’s  lesson  in  its  larger  form 
— “ ‘Give’  sang  the  little  stream,’’ — 
‘ ‘There  is  that  scattereth  and  yet  in- 
creaseth  that  withholdeth  more  than 
is  meet  and  \mt  tendeth  to  poverty.’’ 
Awed  by  the  deathless  power  of 
this  old  truth,  moved  by  its  insistence 
iti  the  very  glare  of  the  work-a-day 
world,  and  humbled  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  lost  opportunities  in  the  free- 
dom of  its  service,  the  cry  of  the  stu- 
dent’s heart  goes  out  for  the  true  stu- 
dent-spirit to  come  and  abide  with 
him  forever.  He  prays  for  that  sweet 
reasonableness  which  will  make  him 
apt  to  learn  and  no  longer  a trifler 
with  life’s  little  pleasures,  for  that 
“large  discourse’’  which  will  give 
him  the  size,  the  sum,  the  value  in 
proportion  of  all  things;  but,  more 
than  this,  .for  that  spirit  of  self-sacri- 
fice which  can  come  to  those  alone 
who  are  made  lowly  wise  in  the  ser- 
vice of  others.  “Thou  shalt  be  served 
thyself  in  every  sense  of  service  which 
thou  renderest’’ — this  is  to  be,  hence- 
forth, the  new  motto  of  his  life. 

IvibWAN  Vaux  MacKinnon. 


DEATH  OF  A QUEEN’S  GRADUATE. 

The  death  occurred  on  Friday, 
April  7th,  in  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital, 
New  York,  of  Dr.  Cranston  de  St, 
Remy,  ’02,  after  several  weeks  illness. 
Dr.  de  St.  Remy  had  been  a house 
surgeon  for  the  past  year  in  the  Man- 
hattan Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  but  was 
stricken  down  with  a former  ailment, 
heart  trouble.  Deceased  was  one  of 
Queen’s  brightest  graduates,  having 
won  the  position  of  house  surgeon  of 
the  Kingston  General  Hospital  at  his 
final  examinations  in  1902.  To  his 
sorrowing  relatives  the  Journal  ex- 
tends most  sincere  sympathy. 
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the  medical  convocation. 

Grant  liall,  with  its  seating  capa- 
eity  of  1,700.  could  not  begin  to 
hold  tlie  crowd  that  sought  admit 
tant^e  Ifrida.y,  A])ril  /th,  to  witness 
the  convocation  proceedings.  'J’he 
event  was.  perhalis.  the  most  impor- 
tant in  the  history  of  tlie  university, 
it  was  the  first  time  that  Grant  hall 
had  been  used  for  convocation  pur- 
poses, and  pre.sont  upon  this  notable 
occasion  were  the  representative  of 
the  king  in  Canada,  and  the  represen- 
tative of  Canada  in  the  motherland. 
In  attendance  also  was  a tnember  of 
the  great  university  of  ('amfaridge. 

As  early  as  one  o’clock,  people  be- 
gan to  arrivm  at  the  univorsit.y 
grounds,  seeking  admission,  and  long 
behire  the  proceedings  began  every 
bit  of  space  in  the  hall,  not  reservecl, 
was  fdled.  Hundreds  stood,  through- 
out the  ceremonies,  and  hundreds 
couldn’t  get  near  the  doors.  His  ex- 
cellenc.v,  accompanied  l)y  Sir  Sandford 
Fleming,  proceeded  from  the  princi- 
pal’s residence,  at  three  o’clock,  to 
the  hall,  walking  around  the  qtiad- 
ranglo.  With  l’rinci])al  Gordon  was 
Lord  Strathcona.  'the  St.  Andrew’s' 
Highland  Cadets,  with  the  Itth  brass 
band,  had  taken  up  position  on  Uni- 
versity avenue,  as  guard  of  honor, 
and  were  inspected  by  his  excellency 
who  expressed  his  pleasure  at  their 
fine  appearance. 

The  distinguished  four  then  entered 
the  arts’  building,  and  headed  . the 
procession  to  the  platform*  of  Grant 
hall.^  The  students  occupied  the  chief 
portions  of  the  galleries,  and 
throughout  the  proceedings  mtaintain- 
cd  excellent  order.  At  appointed  times 
they  sang  patriotic  songs.  The  entry 
of  the  governor-general  was  the  sig- 
nal for  a hearty  outbreak  of  ap- 
plause, concluding  with  the  lusty 
Sounding  of  the  Gaelic  yell.  F.xactly 
175  occupied  seats  upon  the  platform. 
Earl  Grey  sat  on  the  right  of  the 
chancellor,  and  Principal  Gordon  and 
Lord  Strathcona  on  the  left.  Resides 
trustees,  professors,  lecturers,  gra- 
duates, there  were  m*an.v  invited  guests 
upon  the  platform,  including  Sir 
James  Grant,  United  States*  Consid 
Twitohell,  Hon.  William  Harty,  Edw. 
J.  R.  Penso,  M.P.P.,  Rishop  Mills, 
flol.  Buchan,  B.O.C.,  Ma.].  Carruthers, 
Col.  Rcade,  Col.  Rrnry,  Lieut. -Col. 
Hamming,  Lieut. -Col.  Strange,  Lici* 
Col.  Ogilvie  (the  military  officers  be- 
ing in  uniform.),  Prof.  Martin  and 
other  members  of  the  Royal  Military 
College  staff. 

After  devotional  exercises  by  the 


clmldain.  Rev.  Dr.  Mackio,  the  chan- 
cellor delivered  an'  address,  which 
appears  below  in  full.  After 
(hat  came  the  ])resenta(ion  of  medi- 
cal pi-izes,  the  announcements  being 
made  by  Rr.  1' • I’.  Connell,  secretary 
of  the  faculty,  and  presentation  by 
(he  chancellor.  Principal  Gordon 
niad<'  annoiiiKMunent  of  the  winning  of 
the  Rlioih's’  scholarship  bv  -lames 
Alacdonnell,  of  this  city,  who.  was 
Ijre.sented  to  Karl  Gre.v,  latter  being 
one  of  the  trustees  of  these  scholar- 
shi])s.  .'\nother  ])lcasing  feature  was 
the  announcement  by  Dean  Connell  of 
the  winner  of  the  Grant  prize,  award- 
ed to  the  member  of  the  medical  gra- 
duating class,  who,  bv  Vote  of  his 
comrades,  was  chosen  as  the  one  pos- 
sessing the  highest  morale.  'I'ho  o' 
chosen  was  -I.  Y.  hVrgu,son,  B.A., 
who  has  ,i\is(  cf)in])let(«l  a well-round- 
ed course  of  study  for  a medical  mis- 
sionarv.  Mr.  Ferguson  nK-eived  a 
book  at  the  chancellor’s  hands,  and 
was  greeted  with  aiiplausc.  Dean 
Connell  administi-rod  the  declaration 
to  th('  grailuates,  who  were  then 
laureated. 


Address  By  Chancellor  Fleming. 

At  (hieen’s  convocation.  Friday  af- 
ternoon, Sir  iSandford  Fleming,  chan- 
ccfflor  of  the  university,  delivered  this 
intert'sting  and  reminiscent  address  : 

0))ening  the  first  convocation  for 
confen.-ing  degrees  in  this  building,  I 
feel  eiuH(!d  u|)on  to  submit  to  those 
presfvnt  a few  explanatory  words. 

’I'his  building  is  a gift  to  (Queen’s 
University  from  the  students  and 
alumni.  Tt  was  spontaneously  initiat- 
ed t>,v  the  youthful  a<hnirers  of  the 
late  ])rincipal,  Rev.  George  Munro 
Grant;  it  was  erected  at  their  cost, 
and  was  transferred  to  the  univer- 
sit.v  a few  months  ago  at  a large 
gathering  a.ssernbled  within  the  walls. 

'I’he  students  and  alumni  of  Queen’s 
were  attached  to  the  late  principal 
with  an  unfeigned  affection.  They  were 
familiar  with  his  wealth  of  mind,  his 
genei-ou.s  spirit,  his  unsollish  nature 
and  hi.s  rxunarkable  mental  energ.v. 
'I'hey  reeogniz<!d  that  his  strenuous  life 
w'as  devoted  to  the  loftiest  pur|)oses. 
fie  was  essentially  patriotic;  and  while 
he  never  forgot  his  native  land  and 
waniily  cherished  th(i  advancement  of 
Canada,  he  alwa.vs  remembered  the 
higher  and  broader  and  grander  pa- 
trioti.sm — lh(;  alliance  of  the  mother- 
land with  her  daughter  across  the 
seas. 

The  w'onderful  ])owers  which  he  pos- 
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sessed  of  elucidating  his  views  en- 
abled the  late  iirinciiiml  to  exercise 
over  Canadian  youth  an  (Extraordin- 
ary influence.  No  class  of  iXErsons 
know  better  than  the  students  and 
graduates  of  this  university  how  un- 
tiring he  was  in  ))ronioting_  the  com- 
mon welfare.  For  a ((uarter  of  a cen- 
tury he  devoted  his  keen  int(dlect  and 
his  great  energies  to  buildinrr  im  this 
' seat  of  learning  on  the  best  and 
broadest  foundation,  and  when  he 
pas.sed  away  the  students  resolved  to 
ereot  this  buildine  to  his  memory  and 
that  it  should  bear  his  honoured 
name.  Tn  carrvine  out  this  determin- 
ation these  vouno-  men  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  make  sacrifices.  th(‘  ((xtent 
of  which  is  known  onlv  to  their  own 
cdrcle,  in  orrler  to  raise  a monuiment 
which  would  carry  on  to  remot((  pos- 
terity the  name  of  him  thev  rev(‘r<‘d. 

T have  mention(>d  that  a few 
months  back  this  memorial  convoca- 
tion hall  was  formally  pres<(nt('d  by 
the  donors  to  the  nniversit”  1 tu'ed 
scarcely  add  that  it  was  gratefully 
received.  On  the  same  occasion  it  was 
solemnly  dedicatetl  to  the  hi(>h  pur- 
|)Osos  for  whi((h  it  was  desiirned. 

Entering  on  the  business  of  the  first 
convocation  in  this  buildine-  which 
bears  the  name  of  one  who  was  for 
nearly  forty  years  mv  very  intimate 
friend,  rnanv  memories  crowd  upon 
me.  The  occasion  an<l  the  circnm- 
staiKECs  sugp((st  that  for  a moment  1 
may  re(?all  one  or  two  earlv  recollec- 
tions. 

Five  years  before  iny  deceas(«l  friend 
entered  on  his  duties  as  the  head  of 
this  univ(!rsitv.  wo  ha])l)((ned  to  be 
follow  travellers  on  a transcontincEntal 
exp(slition.  ft  was  an  ex))((dition 
which,  when  the  .storv  of  it  was  told, 
revealed  to  the  Canadian  peoph'  the 
wonderful  wealth  of  the  vast  fertile 
west,  and  the  immense  possibilities  of 
the  , great  inheritance  we  were  then 
entering  upon.  We  reached  the  Tied 
River  country  at  a time  when  the 
city  of  Winnipeg  did  not  exist.  At 
that  date  the  dominion  itself  was 
little  more  than  a name;  it  was  prac- 
tically an  infant  state  about  one  year 
old.  Its  few  inhaliitants  west  of  Lake 
Huron  were  mostly  Indians  extermin- 
ating the  Buffalo.  At  Red  River  the 
travellers  had  the  good  fortune  to 
meet  the  chief  officer  of  that  grand 
old  company  whose  charter  at  that 
date  had  bo<m  in  force  for  tw(>  cen- 
turies; that  company  which  has  figured 
so  largely  and  so  or((ditably  in  the 
colonial  and  commercial  annals  of 
England;  that  association  of  traders, 


known  as  the  Hudson’s  Bay  coni- 
l>any,  who  above  and  beyond  all 
other  agenci(ES  hav((  eaimcd  the  grati- 
tude of  Canada  for  preserving  to  Bri- 
tish rule,  the  vast  region  of  wood- 
land, prairie  and  mountain  from  Lake 
.Superior  to  the  Bacilic. 

(\t  R((d  Riv(‘r  We  received  such  aid 
for  our  further  journev  as  only  the 
Hudson’s  Bav  company  could  render, 
and  on  leavino-  for  the  mountains,  af- 
ter enioyjnfi-  his  bonnteons  hospitalitv 
at  .Silver  Heights,  the  last  man  to 
give  us  a cordial  God-speed  was  he. 
who  since  then  has  lontr  filled  the  dis- 
tiingiiishod  position  of  governor  of  the 
company,  a nobleman  whose  name  is 
now  held  in  such  high  esteem 
throughout  the  whole  empire.  Since 
th(>  iiarting  incident  at  Silver  Heights 
a tliird  of  a cemtury  has  pa.ssed;  it 
may  therefore  be  imagined  that  T have 
very  great  hapiiini'ss  in  seeing  Tjord 
Stratheona  with  us  to-da''  at  the  op- 
ening of’  the  first  eonvoeation  in  the 
Grant  Memorial  Hall. 

W(>  are  s|)e((iallv  favored  on  this  oc- 
casion bv  the  pres(>ncte  of  the  represen- 
tative of  his  maiestv  the  king. 

His  exeellencv  the  governor-general 
bear.s  an  honored  name;  whieh  awak- 
ens in  mv  mind  iniEinories  much  older 
than  those  T have  touched  minn.  I 
allmle  to  a Particular  incident  many 
years  older  than  the  earliest  davs  of 
the  Dominion,  or  even  than  the  birth 
of  this  univer.sit''. 

In  the  year  l.S;!2,  Karl  Grev  as  tlu( 
fu'iiiie  minister  of  Erifiiaml,  crowned  a 
long,  hoiKuiraliln  and  eonsistimt  career 
bv  securino'  the  (lassage  of  a nioasure 
entitling  him  to  the  affectionate  gra- 
titude of  posterity.  'Fhe  grandfather 
of  his  exeelleney,  our  governor-general, 
.seems  to  have  beim  raised  to  carrv 
c^iiit  a much-tiiH'ded  refonn  and  the  dis- 
tinction for  whieh  he  deserved  to  bo 
rcnu'mbered  for  all  time  is  that  he 
had  foreseen  at  the  age  of  thirty  the 
neoessitv  for  the  measure  which,  as 
prime  minister,  he  carried  out  at  sev- 
enty. 

'this  great  parliamentary  victor'’, 
won  against  trc’mendous  odds,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  first  steji  in  re- 
for  ” cliament.  It  substituted  for 

a corrupt  and  evil  system  a new  sys- 
tem based  on  the  broad  foundation  of 
• leuilar  suimort.  ’Phe  viotorv  cleared 
awav  obstaelesi  to  more  complete  elec- 
toral rc|)r(>sentation  and  led  the  wav 
tf)  the  prin(?iple  of  govonvmont  now 
en.joved  bi’  us  in  Canada,  in  the  Gom- 
monvvealth  of  Australia,  and  in  all 
self-g-overning  British  communities, 
perhaps  the  onlv  principle  to  make 
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possible  the  new  British  eni|)ire  which 
is  in  process  of  development  in  the 
20th  century. 

Thu.s  it  is  tluit  there  is  no  name 
more  enviable  on  the  passes  of  Ifnnlish 
history  than  that  of  the  statesiman  at 
the  head  of  th(;  administrntic)n  \vh('n 
the  rt'form  bill  was  caj’ried,  ami  we  in 
Canada,  in  the  full  enjovnumt  of  fns; 
institutions,  can  never  forp-ct  the 
great  reformer. 

The  pa.siiing  of  the  reform  bill  in 
August,  1832,  was  followed  bv  public 
rejoicings  throughout  the  country,  d’he 
glens  and  parks  of  rnv  native  land 
had  enthusiastic  gatherings  in  which 
all  classes  and  all  ages  p-artici|)ated. 
My  olde.st  recollection  is  one  of  these 
gatherings  with  feasting  and  nuich 
rejoicing,  bands  playing  and  flags  fiv- 
ing.  Thousands  of  children  W('re  pres- 
ent, s«)ine  of  them,  like  myself  very 
young.  A sinall  Hag  was  plae«'d  in  my 
hands  as  we  marched  in  in-ocession, 
again  and  again  our  shrill  voices  rais- 
ed throe  cheers  for  Karl  (Irev.  The.se 
joyous  acclamations  of  more;  than 
throe  score  and  ten  years  ago  made 
an  ini])ression  so  strong  that  they 
seem  even  now  to  re-c’cho  through 
mv  memory. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  presence  among 
us  in  Canada  of  a distine-uinhed 
nobleman  has  awakened  recollections 
which  have  long  lain  donnatit.  'I'hus 
it  is  that  1 am  nuninded  of  the  lirst 
public  function,  in  which  it  was  mv 
hanpiness  to  take  a \ erv  humble  part, 
in  doing  honor  to  a great  statesman, 
hlarl  Orev.  the  refonner.  )u-ime  minis- 
ter of  England. 

After  the  lajise  of  not  far  shoi't  of 
three-cpiarters  of  a centur'"  it  is  with 
peculiar  feelings  of  grateful  sati.sfac- 
tion  that  1 am  granted  the  high  pri- 
vilege of  welcoming  to  the  convoca- 
tion another  illustrious  Earl  (Iro"  a 
nobleman,  who  o(x^u|)ies  th(?  most 
exalted  jxisition  in  the  Canadian  do- 
minion. 

We  all  delight  in  looking  forward, 
and  the  friends  of  this  \iniversity  con- 
tinue to  do  so  with  hone  and  confi- 
dence, I have,  on  this 'occasion,  how- 
ever, indulged  in  nmiini.scences  for 
the  reason  that  there  are  times  and 
occasions  when  it  is  well  to  look  back 
and  I think  this  is  one  of  them.  W(! 
are  assembled  for  convocation  in  a 
now  and  magniliclent  hall,  the  nfible 
gift  of  our  youngest  and  best  bloOd. 
This  is  in  every  sense  a memorable 
occasion.  Wo  are  hot  in  our  cu.stom- 
ary  place  of  meeting.  We  seem  to 
have  turned  our  backs  on  the  old 
Convocation  hall,  witli  its  accumulat- 


ed associations  of  many  vears  dear 
to  every  graduate.  We  do  not  see 
among  us  to-dav  ))ortrnits  of  foun- 
ders find  nrincioals  and  professors  of 
cherished  memory.  We  do  not  behold 
on  the  walls  those  tablets  recording 
the  good  deeds  of  thousands  of  bene- 
factors, While  this  is  all  true,  we 

look  forward  to  the  future.  We  must 
bear  in  mind  that  time  does  not 
stand  and  gratefully  accept  the 
changes  which  the  vears  bring.  We 
are  o|)ening  a new  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  Queen’s  University.  We  have 
reached  a fresh  startino-  noint  and 
those  w'ho  ap])iuir  before  me  to.  com- 
plete their  academic  career  will  rieht- 
Iv  claim  the  distinction  of  beme-  the 
first  grou])  of  students  laureatcil  in 
the  (irant  Memorial  Hall.  Others  will 
in  diu^  time  follow,  'iho  annals  of 
the  uni\'crsitv  and  the  pages  of  navi 
columns  of  Doom.stlay  Book  will  bear 
record  of  |m>gress  and  changes.  As 
tilin'  rolls  on  this  new  hall  will  cea.se 
to  be  new,  its  walls  will  echo  to  the 
sound  of  other  voices,  it  will  year  by 
year  witness  the  laureation  of  many 
new  students  and  continue  for  many 
g-enei'ations  to  be  alike  a testimony 
and  stimulus  to  the-  spirit  and  the 
loyalty  of  the  graduates  of  Q.ueen’s 
University. 


Principal  Gordon’s  Remarks. 

'I'he  I’rincipal  'presented  liis  excellen- 
c.v,  tire  governor-general,  for  the  de- 
gree of  EL. I),,  in  the  following  terms; 

Mr.  (.'hancellor, — In  the  name  of  the 
senate  of  "the  university,  T have  the 
honor  to  ))resent  to  vou,  as  one  wor- 
thy of  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 
His  Excellency,  Earl  Urey,  governor- 
general  of  Canada. 

When  the  university  grants  this  de- 
gree it  does  so  in  recognition  of  emi- 
nence in  some  department, — in  learn- 
ing or  in  literature,  in  *^cience,  or  art 
or  public  service.  Or,  perhaps,  I 
might  rather  sav.  the  universitv  con- 
fers the  degree  in  recognition  of  emi- 
nent service,  for  the  scholars  and  ar- 
tists and  men  of  science  bv  their  at- 
tainments and  by  their  work  render 
special  service  to  their  fellows,  and 
with  them  we  recognize  those  also 
who  brt)aden  the  bounds  of  freedom, 
who  initiate  and  promote  reforms, 
and  who  in  any  wise  contribute  to 
the  jirogress  of  mankind. 

'rhe  distinguished  guest  whose  name 
.1  have  presented  has  numerous  olai.us 
to  such  recognition.  Before  he  came 
to  us  we  knew  of  him  as  the  grand- 
son of  one  pre-eminent  in  that  great 
reform  by  which  the  throne  of  Bri- 
tain has  become  more  broadly  based 
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upon  the  people’s  will.  We  knew  of 
him  as  the  son,  of  one  who  had  stood 
for  many  years  in  the  intimate  coun- 
sels of  our  late  beloved  queen.  Wo 
knew  of  him  as  one  closely  and  zeal- 
ously connected  with  efforts  to  uplift 
the  home  life  of  Knsrland  by  the  sup- 
pression of  intemperance;  actively 

concerned  in  the  extension  of  British 
influence  in  South  Africa,  and  already 
linked  with  our  own  and  manv  other 
universities  as  a trustee  of  the 

Rhodes’  scholarship  fund. 

But  in  addition  to  such  claims  of 
connection  and  of  achievement,  he 
comes  to  us  f’anadians  as  the  repres- 
entative of  his  ma,iesty  the  king.  As 
such  we  give  him  our  most  cordial 
welcome,  and  T think  we  can  venBire 
to  assure  his  excellency  that,  while 
all  Canadian  hearts  are  loval  to  their 
sovereign,  he  will  nowhere  find  inten- 
ser lovalty  than  among  the  sons  of 
fjueen’s. 


Earl  Grey’s  Speech. 

A great  ovation  was  accorded  the 
governor-general  when  the  chancellor 
had  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary 
degree.  The  students  paid  their  com- 
liments  in  no  uncertain  manner  and 
is  excellenc.y  seemed  to  enjoy  it  all. 
Addressing  the  convocation  Earl 

Grey  said  : 

I don’t  think  I have  ever  seen  pro- 
portions so  noble  or  so  grand  as  in 
this  magnificent  hall,  which  you  have 
erected  to  the  memory  t)f  your  late 
principal,  and  1 am  certain  I have 
never  been  in  any  hall  with  so  bril- 
liant and  enthusiastic  a company  as 
is  here  gathered  to-day.  And  that 

but  adds  to  the  pleasure  I have  in 
receiving  the  degree  to-day. 

1’he  governor-general  then  saifi  ho 
regarded  the  honor  .done  him  as  a 
message  of  loyalty,  and  he  would  have 
the  greatest  pleasure  in  forwarding 
their  expression  to  the  king.  The 
pleasure  was  heightened  V)y  receiving 
the  degree  at  the  hands  of  Sir  Sand- 
ford  Fleming,  whom  he  looked  ution 
as  one  of  the  most  public-spirited 
Britons  the  British  empire  over  pro- 
duced. 

His  excellency  then  expressed  the 
pleasure  it  gave  him  to  receive  the 
honor  of  a degree. 

“Queen’s  Universit.v,’’  he  said,  “en- 
.ioyed  so  honorable  a reputation 
that  it  was  a high  distinction  to  be 
associated  with  it  in  any  way.  Al- 
though Queen’s  University  owed  her 
existence  to  the  public  .spirit  and  to 
the  piety  of  Scotch  Presbyterians,  she 
did  not  offer  draughts  fromi  the  foun- 


tain of  her  learning,  ‘in  any  sectarian 
ve.ssel,  through  religious  tests.  But 
while  she  opened  wide  her  motherly 
arm,s  to  Canadians  of  every  race  and 
‘’'‘'’‘o  i*he  endeavored  to  illumine  all 
hei  buildings  and  all  their  surround- 
ings with  the  health-giving  sunshine 
of  a manly  Christianity.” 

The  iiniiiue  fact  that  the  City 
of  Kingston,  which  was  the  seat  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  archbishop  and  of  an 
Anglican  bi.shop  had  voted  a sub- 
stantial grant  from  municipal  funds 
to  enable  the  university  to  erect  a 
new  arts  building,  testified  to  the  high 
opinion  formed  of  the  value  of  the 
university,  by  those  best  able  to 
judge;  and  the  further  fact  that  of  the 
■fOO  students,  of  whom  about  half 
were  1 resbyterians,  227  were  Method- 
ists, no  Anglicans,  e'6  Roman  Catho- 
lics, If)  Congregationalists,  and  13 
Baptistsi,  showed  how  powerful  was 
unifying  spirit  which  if  unsectarian 
was  wholly  Christian.  He  understood 
it  \yas  the  constant  endeavor  of 
tjueen  s University  to  impress  upon 
all  who  came  within  the  reach  of  her 
influence,  that  the  business  of  educa- 
tion was  to  fit  man  to  do  hia  highest 
duty  to  himself  and  to  his  country, 
and  to  convince  him  that  it  was  im- 
posisible  for  a man  to  do  his  duty, 
even  to  himself,  unless  he  adopted  the 
motto  of  “God  and  the  People.’’  for 
the  watchword  of  his  life. 

It  was  because  he  was  satisfied  that 
the  object  of  Queen’s  University  was 
to  preach  duty  and  inspire  enthusiasm 
and  produce  the  highest  tvpe  of  citi- 
zen, and  send  her  graduates  out  into 
the  world  armed  with  that  power  and 
elficiiency  which  came  from  the  con- 
viction that  true  happiness  was  onlv 
to  be  found  in  the  service  of  others, 
that  ho  considered  it  a great  honor 
to  receive  the  degree  which  they  had 
so  kindly  pre.sented  to  him. 

That  Queen’s  University  might  long 
keep  undimmed  the  torch  at  which 
every  undergraduate  could  light  his 
niq’hest  hopes,  was  his  fervent  pray- 
er.  Thev  already  enjoyed  the  advant- 
ages which  came  from  the  stimulating 
incentive  of  groat  traditions,  and  he 
was  confident,  from  what  he  had  read 
and  heard  and  seen,  that  it  was  the 
firm  resolve  of  orinciiial.  of  teachers, 
graduates  and  undergraduates,  to 
hand  on  these  traditions  to  their  suc- 
cessors, with  their  brightness  still  fur- 
ther brightened  by  their  own  exam- 
ple. 

The  imperial  spirit  of  Principal 
Grant  still  Idessed  with  its  inspiring 
and  animating  influence  the  atmos- 
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phei-c  of  the  university.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  considered  it  a privilege  to 
convey  to  him  on  his  dying  bed  the 
approval  of  his  sovereign,  and  I’rinci- 
pal  Grant,  like  Nelson,  dietl  with  the 
knowledge  that  he  had  done  his  duty, 
and  that  his  life-work  was  approved. 
Principal  Gordon,  he  was 
sure,  was  carrying  on  the  work  of 
I’rin’cipal  Grant  in  a worthy  spirit. 
His  hope  was  that  (^ueeiu's  Universi- 
ty might  continue  to  be  an  institu- 
tion which  stood  f<ir  service  to  (.'ana- 
da  and  the  empire. 

He  was  aware  that  they  were  not  as  a 
university,  opulent,  but  he  was  re- 
minded that  Professor  Robertson  had 
declared  that  it  was  good  for  all  con- 
cenied  that  they  were  poor.  Xheir 
ref(uiromonts  and  their  T)Overtv  would 
constitute  a constant  incentive  to 
strenuous  and  self-denying  effort. 

d'heir  teachers  had  given  a s])lendid 
example  of  self-sacrifice  in  their  desire 
to  be  worthy  of  a universitv  whose 
noble  ambition  it  was  to  stand  for 
.service.  With  a jnddic  spirit  that  did 
them  credit  they  preferred  (Uinada  and 
God  by  accci)ting  at  tiueen's  a low 
salary,  to  accepting  higher  paid  em- 
ployment elsewhere. 

He  was  also  aware  that  many  of 
the  graduates  and  undergraduates  had 
only  been  able  t<J  pay  for  the  cost  of 
a (iueen's  Universitv  edtioation,  out  of 
hal'd  earned  savings,  and  that  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  knowledge  they  had 
olitained  was  the  result  of  continuous 
self-sacrifice.  He  hoped  that  this  ox- 
anqile  of  devoted  service  by  the 
teachers,  and  of  strenuous  efforts  by 
the  students,  would  appeal  to  manv. 
and  that  the  further  funds  required 
to  enable  the  university  to  increase 
the  scope  and  degree  of  its  usefulness 
to  the  advantage  of  ('anada.  and  to 
the  glory  of  God,  woujd  be  rapidly 
forthcoming.  (Loud  Applause). 


Lord  Strathcona  Presented. 
Prof.  Watson  made  the  following  ad- 
dress in  presenting  Loril  Strathcona  : 
Mr  Chanccllorr-1  have  the  honour 
to  present  to  you,  as  worthy  to  re- 
ceive the  degree  of  ^ Doctor  of  jaws, 
one  whose  name  is  familiar  to  a 1 Dn- 
tish  citizens  and  dear  to  all  ( ana- 
rliun'=!  the  name  of  Tjord  Strathoona 
and  Mount  Koyal.  “N‘>  <*’vduvii 

now  alive,”  if  1 may  venture  to  ap- 
propriate the  wonls  of  a former  gov- 
ernor-gencral,  “has  lieen  able  to  do 
so  much  practical  good  to  the  emiiire 
before  filling  an  official  position. 

s(*rviee  lu*  ooidd  not  luiVf'  innu'i- 
cd  but  for  his  life-long  connection  witli 


that  great  Hudson’s  Bay  company, 
which,  like  its  counterpart,  the  East 
India  company,  has  been  instrumental 
not  only  in  ])romoting  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  country,  biit  in  act- 
ing as  a pioneer  of  the  empire. 

After  he  had  been  thirty  years  in 
the  employment  of  the  company,  and 
had  been  appointed  to  the  post  of 
chief  executive  officer  in  North  Am- 
erica, a crisis  arose  which  gave  Lord 
Strathcona  an  opportunity  of  doing 
a signal  service  to  his  country.  When 
the  Dominion  government  resolved  to 
transfer  Rupert's  Land  to  Canada,  it 
was  evident  to  him  that  the  interest 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  company  itself 
demanded  the  change,  and,  therefore. 


he  gladly  undertook,  in  the  cajiacity 
of  commissioner,  to  act  as  mediator 
between  the  Dominion  government  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Red  River 
settlement.  It  was  largely  due  to  his 
courage,  self-restraint  and  prudence 
that  the  unfortunate  rebellion,  headed 
by  Riel,  was  kept  in  check  and  the 
dissentients  among  the  settlers  recon- 
ciled to  the  new  condition  of  things. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  patriotic  service 
which  I.ord  Strathcona  has  rendered. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  his 
connection  with  the  ( amida^  I acilic 
railway,  that  great  national  highway, 
which  has  drawn  closer  the  bonds,  not 
only  of  the  various  provinces  and  ter- 
ritories of  the  dominion,  but  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  empire. 
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By  his  election  as  governor  of  tlie 
Hudson’s  Bay  company  in  18«>,  and 
his  appointment  in  to  represent 

the  dominion  in  London  as  liigh  .com- 
mi  sioner,  he  has  had  ample  oppof" 
tunities  of  furtJiering  in  many  ways 
the  prosperity  and  well  being  of  t an- 
ada;  and  by  midng  a regmi  nt  ot  liis 
own,  the  famous  “.Stratheona  Horse, _ 
he  has  displayed  his  zeal  for  the  Ibi- 
tish  empire  at  large.  Kor  these  among 
other  reasons,  Mr.  ( haneellor.  1 have 
to  ask  von,  in  the  name  of  the  senate 
of  Uneen's  Uni.'ersity,  to  confer  upon 
Bord  Strathcona  and  Mount  Koval  th<^ 
degree  of  LL-Ih 


Lord  Strathoona’s  Address. 

Lm-d  Strathcona  was  receiveel  with  • 
great  acclaim,  and  shown  that  he  oc- 
cupies a warm  place  in  the  hearts  of 
Queen's  students  and  the  people  , ot 
Kingston.  His  lordship  looked  pleased 
ov(%  the  reception  accorded  a””- 
When  the  applause  had  ceased  he 

said  ; , .i 

Mr.  Chancellor,  Ladies  and  t.eiitle- 
men, — 1 did  not  come  here  to-dav  to 
make  a speech.  1 had  no  intention, 
and  no  thought  of  having  occasion  to 
say  to  you  even  a few  words,  but 
learned  from  your  excellent  principal 
that  I was  expected  to  si>eak.  Let  me 
say  that  it  is  a true  satisfaction  to 
be  hert'  w'ith  him  at  tiiis  tinie.  1 am 
proud  indeed  to  be  here  to  join  with 
you  in  doing  honor  to  the  gentleiiiuu 
who  has  liecoine  one  of  the  honorary 
members  of  this,  t^ueen’s  Universitv. 

I am  here  to  do  honor  to  him  with 
you  us  a statesman  and  a lihilau- 
'thropist  ill  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 

1 have  heard  what  he  has  done  in  a 
social  [loint  of  view  in  K.nglaml,  a 
work  whicli  is  not  so  well  understood 
as  it  ought  to  be,  but  which  in  its 
results  should  be  of  the  greatest  im- 
portaneo  to  (Iniat  Britain  and  her 
colonies,  ami  I trust  also  to  the  do- 
minion and  the  empire,  |mrlicularlv 
for  the  mitigating  of  the  evils  of  in- 
temperance. It  is  very  good  that  each 
lind  all  should  be  temperate,  I'special- 
ly  for  those  who  tliouglit  it  right  and 
best  to  practice  total  abstinence,  but 
many  hold  diri'erent  opinions  on  the 
(|Uestion.  Kor  m.vself  1 am  persuaded 
that  moderation  should  be  taught 
and  practised,  but  am  opposed  to  nn\' 
attempts  to  bring  it  on  bv  force. 

1 am  also  gdad  to  be  here  because  1 
was  in  C anada  before  there  was  a 
(Queen’s  llniversitl-.  I remember  that 
well,  and  I remember  with  what  en- 
c'litliusiasm  at  that  tiiui'  the  Scotch 


Presbyterians  enteriul  into  the  idea  of 
having  a universitv  which  should  be  a 
[lattern  of  the  old  good  .Scotch  uni- 
versity. 

I would  like  to  say  to  the  students 
whose  privilege  it  has  been  to  be 
here  under  the  training  and  tutelage 
of  able  professors  in  this  university, 
that  it  is  not  all  the  aim  in  life  to 
pass  successfully.  By  their  determina- 
tion and  bv  their  hard  work  they 
have  obtained  their  universitv  degree, 
and  is  it  not  to  their  honor  ? It  is 
well  for  them  that  thev  have  had  that 
exjierience.  It  has  taught  them  self- 
d(‘pendeiu'e  and  self-independence. 
W'liat  can  true  citizens  do  better  than 
to  look  to  themselves  and  to  the 
grea,t  interests  of  the  country. 


l.nitli  .STUA'l'lK’oN  A. 


t^ueen's  war.  initiated  a ouarter  iif  a 
century  anil  one  veaf  before  confiHlei 
ation,  and  membi'rs  of  the  Hudson  s 
Bay  compan.'  showed  their  interest 
and  gave  according  to  their  means  to 
tin-  benelit  of  the  universitv  and  the 
men  who  had  not  nur’h  salary  ga\i* 
their  mite  for  tlu’  sam  purp.ose.  1 am 
[ih-asi'd  and  glad  also  to  lie  here  at 
the  graduation  of  thosi'  gentlemen, 
who  are  going  forward  from  this  uni- 
vci-sity  to  do  one  of  the  most  magni- 
icent  (if  works.  1 have  alwavs  heard 
that  the  medical  lirofession  was  one 
of  the  noble.st.  .Mtliougli  Queen's  was 
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not  very  rioli,  it  had  the  sipirit  of 
that  Scvot  who  said  ho  was  “content- 
ed wi  little  but  happier  wi  inair.” 

Most  important  was  it  to  reineni- 
ber  the  good  work  done  in  the  early 
days  by  those  now  gone  before,  and 
(‘specially  that  of  l’rinci|)al  Grant, 
who  was  lov((d  by  those  that  know 
him.  “In  my  personal  oapacnty,  I 
congratulate  you  on  behalf  of  the  sis- 
ter, M(;Gill  University,  on  the  magni- 
ficent buildings  you  possess,  and  the 
high  position  to  which  you  have  at- 
tained. And  as  chancellor  of  Aberdeen 
University.  1 hold  out  the  right  hand 
and  say.  now,  and  forever,  go,  pro- 
gress and  siieoeet!  more  and  more.’’ 

ijord  Strathcona  then  said,  it  was 
acknowledged  bv  all  that  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  company  had  done  great 
things  for  Canada  and  the  empire  in 
the  two  and  a quarter  ccmturies  of  its 
existence,  and  it  would  be  so  with 
(Queen’s  University,  whose  graduates 
were  going  out  into  the  world  deter- 
mined to  do  th(‘ir  utmost  of  good.  It 
was  well,  he  said,  to  make  the  most 
of  this  life,  but  the  making  of  money 
was  not  the  greatest  thing  to  be 
done. 

Lord  l^trathcona  in  addrc'ssing  the 
graduates  said  that  while  all  might 
bp  determ'ined  to  do  their  utmost  to 
advance  their  own  interests,  they 
must  not  lose  sight  of  that  idutv  rest- 
ing upon  all  of  them,  to  give  the  best 
to  the  great  empire  to  w'hich  they  be- 
long. Tn  conciluiuon  Lord  Stratheona 
said:  “f  am  jiroud  of  having  been 
made  an  honorary  graduate  of  this 
university,  ft  is  hard  to  express  what 
T feel,  but  T thank  vou,  for  the  great 
honor  you  have  conforr«l  upon  me.’’ 
(f-oud  a])plause). 


Rev;  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  Presented. 

Kcv.  Professor  .Iordan  presented 
Rev.  Professor  Kirkpatrick,  of  . Cam- 
bridge University,  Ulngland,  for  the 
honorary  degree  of  ]d..l).,  and  said 
that  the  senate  of  Queen’s  University 
weloomecl  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  just  for  his 
own  sake,  on  account  of  his  long  and 
honorable  service  in  the  cause  of  Bib- 
lical learning.  As  a iireacher,  profo.s- 
sor  and  author,  he  had  done  good 
work  and  rendered  important  service 
to  his  csniutry,  'Phoy  w'elcomed  him 
also  as  the  repre.sentative  of  a great 
university  in  ti  e m(>therland.  At  any 
time  a rei)resentative  from  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  will  receive  a cordial  wel- 
come at  Queen’s,  but  es|)ecially  now 
when  active  steps  were  being  taken  to 
draw  into  closer  fellowship  the  seats 
of  learning  in  Britain  and  her  colon- 


ies; and  tliey  also  welcomed  him  on 
aoermnt  of  his qiresent  mission.  Profes- 
sor Kirkpatrick  conies  on  the  invita- 
tion of  those  who  were  interested  in 
the  study  of  our  sacred  Scriptures, 
and  we  hope  that  his  visit  will  be  the 
means  of  stimulating  an  even  keeiu'r 
interest  in  that  great  literature  to 
which  we  already  owe  so  much.  In 
this  country  there  are  many 

new  things,  new  forms  of 

thought  and  life  to  be  reckoned 
with  and  we  shall  meet  these  all  the 
better  if  we  have  knowledge  of  and 
.s.vnipathy  with  the  highest  forms  of 
life  that  have  come  down  to  us  from 
the  past. 


Rev.  A Kirkpatricks  Adtiress,  To 
The  Graduates. 

Rev.  J)r.  Kirkpatrick,  master  01 
Selwyn  College,  Cambridge,  spoke  as 
follows  in  acknowledging  his  degree 
and  in  addressing  the  medical  gradu- 
ates : 

“Mr.  Chancellor,  I esteem  it  a veu’y 
great  honour  to  receive  this  degree 
from  this  university.  I I'egard  it  not 
meri'ly  or  mainl.y  as  a personal  coin- 
])liment,  but  1 take  it  as  an  expres- 
sion of  your  desire  to  link  closely  the 
bonds  between  the  universities  in  the 
old  country  and  the  universities  in 
this  n(‘W  country.  1 have  just  seen  in 
that  sister  university,  which  has  just 
lieen  alluded  to,  how  the  training  of 
the  Kngli.sh  university  combines  witli 
the  worth  of  this  new  country  for  the 
promotion  of  education  and  research. 
The  erpiipnient  that  1 have  seen  there 
is  truly  splendid. 

“While  we  occupy  ourselves  with  re- 
s(‘arch  we  shall  not  forget  the  prac- 
tical use  of  knowledge  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  citizens  of  the  empire,  ami 
while  we  think  of  the  advantages  of 
material  progress  we  shall  not  for- 
get, as  wo  have  already  been  reminded 
this  afternoon,  that  the  true  purpose 
of  education  i.s  the  formation  of  char- 
acter, the  formation  of  worthy  citizens 
of  our  groat  (empire, 

“J  want  to  .say  a few  words  special- 
ly to  you  who  have  just  obtaimul 
your  medical  degree.  You  are  about  to 
he  sent  forth  to  your  life’s  work  in 
the  world.  ’Pho  profession  to  which 
you  have  been  ealh'd  is  truly  a grand 
and  noble  [U'ofession.  It  will  rest  with 
\ ou  to  maintain  tlu'  high  traditions 
of  it,  for  self-denying  labour,  for 
Christian  eharitv,  for  continuous  and 
])atient  devotion  to  all  nositions  in 
which  yon  may  lie  placed.  The  tradi- 
tions of  your  jirofession  are  so  high  I 
am  conviniM'd  tlu‘y  will  lie  a (laily 
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strength  to  yovi  in  your  calling,  and 
I think  it  is  a special  honour  and  a 
special  pleasure  for  one  who  has 
been  occupied  with  the  study  of  theo- 
logv  to  have  this  entrusted  to  him. 
1 think  that  theology  and  scientific  re- 
search are  two  sisters  which  ought  to 
move  hand  in  hand,  and  that  the 
work  of  the  minister  and  tlie  doctor 
shoidd  alw'ays  be  couiiled  together  in 
perfect  harmony.  It  .seems  me  that 
the  minister  and  the  doctor  are  close- 
ly linked  together.  We  have  to  recog- 
nize the  power  of  mind  over  body  and 
body  over  tnind.  It  is  i)ossibh'  I think. 
In  times  past  wo  have  not  sufiiciently 
recognized  what  the  power  of  mind 
over  body  is.  'rherc  are  some  dis- 
eases to  w'hich  no  doctor  can  minister. 
It  is  high  moral  and  spiritual  counsel 
in  many  cases  that  is  nced('d.  On  the 


j 


other  hand  I think  that  we,  in  our 
religious  debate,  have  not  always  re- 
cognized how  many  a child  comes  in- 
to the  world  unfitted  foi-  the  walks  of 
life  by  inheritance  of  feeble  constitu- 
tions and  feeble  will.  We  have  not  al- 
ways recognized  this  as  we  ought  -to. 

“You, gentlemen,  whiui  you  go  forth 
to  your  work  will  carry  forward,  I am 
convinced,  the  work  of  y'our  j)rofes- 
sion.  You  will  carry  forward  your 
work  in  harmony  tt>  those  who  min- 


ister to  the  soul.  Yovi  have  not,  I be- 
lieve, in  this  new  country  many  of  the 
difficulties  which  face  us  in  the  old 
country,  in  dwellings  and  in  unsani- 
tary conditions,  and  that  terrible 
curse  of  drink  of  which  also  we  see  so 
much  in  the  old  country.  See  to  it 
that  as  the  years  go  on  that  these 
troubles  do  not  invade  you.  See  to  it 
all  of  you,  and  work  heartily  and 
harmoniously  for  the  jjliysical,  moral 
and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people 
which  in  the  coming  century  you  see 
populating  the  vast  areas  of  Can- 
ada.” 

'i'he  proceedings  concluded  at  a 
■((Uarter  past  live  o’clock,  the  chaplain 
ju’onouncing  the  benediction  and  “God 
Save  the  King”  being  sung.  The 

audience  remained  in  their  places 
while  the  three  distinguished  new 

honor  graduates  inscribed  their  names 
in  the  Domesday  Hook,  and  until  the 
procession  from  the  platform  passed 
out  of  the  hall.  Afterwards,  Earl 
Grey  and  Lord  Strathcona  each 

planted  a tree  on  the  grounds  in 
front  of  the  old  arts  building. 


“Mary  Had  a Little  Lamb.” 

(As  it  mlf/ht  hare  been  irritlen  by  Lontjfellom. ) 

Lo  ! I sing  of  little  Mary', 

Little  Mary'  with  the  Lambkin, 

With  the  Lajnbkin  white  and  woolly. 
Kloece  as  white  as  snow  and  whiter; 
Everywhere  he  followed  Mary, 

Kollow<'d  humbly  after  Maiy. 

Every whiu'e  that  Mtvry  wander(d. 
Didn't  matter  where  slu^  wandered — 
Miles  ami  miles  he  followed  Mary', 
’'I'ill  they  both  were  sudi  and  tired; 
Eor  the  Lamb  belonged  to  Mary, 
Little  Mary  with  the  Lambkin; 

'I’hat  was  why  the  Lambkin  followed. 
'I'his  is  all  I have  to  tell  of 
Mary  and  her  little,  petlet. 

(As  it  miijhl  hare  been  written  tty  E.  A.  Foe.) 
It  was  deep  in  the  month  of  Novrai- 
ber. 

The  timi!  of  the  day'  it  was  noon — . 

I think  1 remarked  was  November; 
But  maybe  I wrongly  remember — 

It  might  have  been  August  or  June 
(I  really'  belhwe  it  was  .lune). 

And  Mary  ! Ah  me  1 It  was  Mary, 
Whose  [let  was  a Lamb,  long  ago. 
(He’s  mutton  now,  long,  long  ago, 
.\nd  eaten  with  relish  by  Mary  !). 

His  Ileece  was  far  whiter  than  snow, 
'I'he  wind-driven,  dazzling  snow  ! 

.And  everywhere  .Marv  went,  there  ho 
(The  Lamb)  would  assureilly  go — 

I feel  (hut  is  whi'i-e  he  would  go-- 
I’ll  bet  that  is  where  he  would  go. 


J.  M.  MACDONNELL, 
(Winner  of  Rhodes  Scholarship.) 
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fEbitoriala. 

THE  MEDICAL  CONVOCATION. 

During  the  present  century  we 
have  witnessed  many  import- 
ant functions  in  connection  with  the 
University.  There  have  been  Royal 
and  Vice-Royal  visits;  extensive  cer- 
emonies in  connection  with  the  lay- 
ing of  corner  stones  and  the  opening 
of  new  buildings;  but  all  of  these 
have  been  quite  eclipsed  by  the  Med- 
ical Convocation  this  year. 

This  was  the  best  Convocation  we 
have  ever  attended  at  Queen’s.  We 
have  listened  to  famous  men  from 
parts  far  and  near  but,  the  “Meds.” 
this  year  outclassed  all  the  great 
gatherings  of  the  past  number  of  years 
by  bringing  here  to  receive  degrees, 
three  such  distinguished  men,  as  Earl 
Grey,  Governor  General  of  Canada; 
Lord  Strathcona,  Chancellor  of  Aber- 
deen University,  Scotland;  and  Rev. 
A.  F.  Kirkpatrick,  D.D.,  Master  of 


Selwyn  College,  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land. Each  of  these  distinguished 
men  received  the  degree  of  LL.D. 

We  must  congratulate  the  Medical 
Faculty  and  all  connected  with  the 
arrangements  for  the  Convocation  on 
the  splendid  success  of  their  closing 
function.  The  addresses  delivered 
were  highly  appreciated  by  all  of  that 
huge  concourse  of  people.  The  Gov- 
ernor General  and  Lord  Strathcona 
were  particularly  happy  in  their  re- 
marks and  won  the  students  at  the 
very  outset.  All,  without  exception, 
were  quite  captivated  by  the  fire  and 
enthusiasm  and  genuine  colonial 
spirit  manifested  by  Earl  Grey  and 
not  less  were  they  drawn  to  the  noble 
and  venerable  patriot  and  philanthro- 
pist, Lord  Strathcona.  The  loud 
cheers  which  greeted  them  when  they 
rose  to  address  the  audience,  the  rapt 
attention  accorded  to  their  speeches 
and  the  hearty  applause  which  fol- 
lowed so  many  of  their.forcible  utter- 
ances, manifest  in  the  most  unmis- 
takable manner  how  completely  they 
had  won  their  way  to  the  students’ 
hearts.  Another  visit  from  any  of 
these  gentlemen  will  be  most  gladly 
welcomed  around  Queen’s. 

We  wish  also  to  congratulate  the 
students  on  their  excellent  behavior 
on  this  occasion.  They  had  their 
amusement  as  usual,  but  it  was  so 
well  reined  in  and  interpolated  in 
such  timely  places  that  it  tended  to 
relieve  and  please  both  speakers  and 
audience  rather  than  to  distress  and 
disgust  them.  There  is  nothing  more 
wholesome  than  colllege  wit  from  the 
gallery  on  Convocation  day  provided 
it  is  real,  spontaneous  and  not  mere 
silliness.  Genuine  wit  is  always  in 
order  except  when  the  Chaplain  has 
the  floor.  Many  fine  compliments 
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have  been  heard,  on  every  hand  re- 
garding the  splendid  conduct  of  the 
students.  But  one  very  noticeable 
thing  was  the  fact,  that  though,  out 
of  respect  for  our  guests,  some  re- 
straint was  exercised,  there  was  no 
lack  of  genuine  enthusiasm.  This 
was  a feature  so  marked  that  Earl 
Grey  turned  the  edge  of  the  jeering 
howl  which  greeted  his  attempted 
compliment  to  tne  beauty  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  audience  into  a joyous 
laugh  by  complimenting  their  enthus- 
iam.  Queensmen  are  enthusiastic 
and  they  like  men  who  see  it  and  ap- 
preciate it.  Beyond  that  they  don’t 
want  much  said  about  it. 

We  feel  then  that  we  are  quite  with- 
in the  bounds  of  the  truth,  when  we 
say  that  the  Medical  Convocation  this 
year  was  easily  the  best  in  several 
respects  that  has  been  held  this  cen- 
tury at  "Good  Old  Queen’s.”  May 
many  such  gatherings  make  her  fam- 
ous in  the  future  and  gather  into  the 
circle  of  her  Alumni  great  numbers 
of  the  distinguished  men  throughout 
the  whole  British  Empire.  , 


How  to  do  justice  to  the  devotees 
of  the  Goddess  Levana?  I sat 
me  down  with  pencil  and  a blank  sheet 
of  paper  and  waited  patiently  for  in- 
spiration to  come.  But  like  the  wail 
of  the  Lady  of  Shalott  came  the 
mournful  answer  to  my  consciousness, 
she  cometh  not,  she  cometh  not! 
Since  inspiration  would  not  come  I 
must  even  do  as  the  poor  French  stu- 
dent with  her  essays,  proceed  without 
"the  inspiration,  then  as  Mephisto- 
pheles  so  wisely  counsels  the  young 
scholar  to  trust  all  to  words.  I started 
to  write  words — but  how  to  write  a 


history  ? I thought  of  Carlyle  and  De- 
Tocqueville,  both  of  whom  we  have 
been  assured  by  different  professors 
first  taught  the  world  what  history 
really  is — I even  stared  hard  at  Car- 
lyle’s portrait,  but  he  looked  as  dole- 
ful as  tho’  he  too  had  to  write  a Lev- 
ana  history,  so  I turned  away  in  des- 
pair. I thought  of  the  conventional 
opening — "In  the  second  year  of  the 
reign  of  King  Daniel  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  good  Queen  Mary,”  but 
then  like  a thunder-clap  came  the  en- 
treaty of  a poor  post-mortem,  "Oh 
please  don’t  say  that,  it  has  been 
said  so  many  times,  be  original  I”  but 
as  the  only  way  to  be  original^  they 
say,  is  to  be  born  so,  and  therefore 
this  advice  had  come  a good  many 
years  too  late,  I had  to  find  some 
other  method.  As  1 could  not  write 
in  the  style  of  scriptural  history  1 be- 
thought me  that  perhaps  I should  get 
help  from  profane  history;  therefore 
in  spite  of  my  desire  to  avoid  all  pro- 
fanity, whether  historical  or  other- 
wise, in  the  deoths  of»  desperation  I 
betook  me  to  my  Green,  and  there  on 
the  title  page  I read  what  I so  long 
ago  had  written  when  I thought  that 
Green’s  Short  History  of  the  English 
People  was  really  a large  book — be- 
fore I had  ever  thought  of  volumes  so 
weighty  as  the  Revue  des  deux 
Mondes,  or  Ferguson’s  History  of  the 
Middle  Ages — in  the  innocence  of  my 
heart  I had  thought  to  write  satire 
when  I penned  with  a then  legible 
hand,  "Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit.” 
Good  1 Methought  here  is  a word  in 
season,  so'  lest  my  history  should 
prove  like  the  poor  pollywog,  all  head 
and  no  tail,  I set  me  down  to  .work 
once  more. 

As  the  humble  worshippers  at  the 
shrine  of  Levana  assembled  within 
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the  sacred  temple  on  the  afternoon  of 
Wednesday,  October  the  twelfth,  how 
different  were  the  thoughts  in  the 
many  business  brains — ye  who  this 
year  study  Psychology  in  German 
give  answer,  for  ye  alone  can  tell. 
Here  were  the  timid  freshettes  brim- 
ming over  with  their  new  impressions, 
proud  to  have  at  last  found  a road  to 
the  new  Arts  building  without  going 
two  blocks  out  of  their  way;  here  also 
were  the  happy  sophomores  to  whom 
a year  at  Queen’s  had  given  that 
blissful  confidence  that  comes  of  ac- 
quaintance. Here  too  were  the  Jun- 
iors just  coming  to  years  of  wisdom, 
full  of  good  resolves  that  work  should 
not  this  year  be  postponed  till  the 
Ides  of  March — and  here  were  the 
grave  and  reverend  Seniors  trying 
hard  not  to  look  conscious  in  their 
newly  acquired  dignity — a happy, 
cheerful  throng,  for  were  not  exami- 
nations far  in  the  dim  future.  Our 
good  Queen  that  day  gave  a right 
royal  greeting  to  her  subjects  and  we 
left  with  a firm  resolve  to  be  loyal 
and  true. 

Those  benighted  Philistines  who 
think  that  girls  cannot  sustain  a logical 
argument  should  have  been  present 
to  hear  the  several  clever,  intellec- 
tual, debates  that  have  taken  place 
during  the  year.  Nor  shall  we  for- 
get our  impromptu  debaters,  with 
their  reasons,  many  and  profound, 
why  we  should,  nay  must  add  love  to 
our  curriculum.  Indeed  for  one  anx- 
ious moment  it  seemed  that  the  god- 
dess Levana  trembled  on  her  throne 
fearful  lest  the  boy  Cupid  should 
usurp  her  place.  Now  that  a silver 
cup  is  to  be  competed  for  J)etween  the 
various  years  will  enthusiasm  rise  to 
a still  higher  pitch. 

As  I looked  back  over  the  year  one 


evening  with  its  lights  and  flowers 
and  music  stands  out  pre-eminent — 
the  ever-to-be  remembered  night  of 
the  Levana  Tea,  which  shall  go  down 
to  history  as  one  of  the  happiest  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  successful 
events  not  only  of  the  college  year 
' but  of  all  the  reign  of  Levana. 

"Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty,  that 
is  all  ye  know  on  earth  and  all  ye 
need  to  know.’’  The  interesting  phil- 
osophical address  on  beauty  given  by 
our  popular  French  professor  was 
much  enjoyed  by  all  the  girls,  and 
yet  down  in  the  depths  of  some  poor 
lone  French  student’s  heart  rankled 
a sense  of  the  eternal  inconsistency 
of  things;  "And  still  she  gazed,  and 
still  her  wonder  grew,’’  that  one  who 
so  thoroughly  understood  and  enjoyed 
beauty  could  make  such  gruesome 
and  altogether  horrible  hieroglyphics 
in  blue  lead-pencil  on  poor,  little,  in- 
nocent French  essays.  Perhaps, 
however  it  is  we  who  are  benighted, 
and  there  may  indeed  be  a beauty  in 
those  grotesque  markings  which  cer- 
tainly does  not  appear  on  the  surface. 

It  was  indeed  a dream  of  fair  women 
which  appeared  before  us  as  we  lis- 
tened to  the  reading  of  Tennyson’s 
beautiful  poem.  To  most  of  us  this 
poem  will  have  a far  greater  signifi- 
cance than  ever  before,  and  when  in 
after  days  we  sit  in  the  warm  summer 
sunshine,  without  a thought  of  spring 
examinations  to  confine  and  cramp  us, 
we  shall  read  again  and  see  once  more 
the  galaxy  of  beauty  in  their  regal 
robes  of  splendour. 

And  now  the  year  is  all  but  over. 
Many  are  the  scenes  which  have 
been  smiled  upon  by  the  goddess. 

Seek  not  to  pry  too  deeply  into  hid- 
den mysteries.  Underneath  that  cozy 
seat  upon  which  you  so  unconsciously 
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sit,  is  not  a dynamite  bomb  indeed, 
merely  a coal-oil  stove,  six  pans,  two 
dippers  and  a few  other  kindred  uten- 
sils. Despise  not  the  day  of  small 
things.  From  these  homely  articles 
and  dispensed  in  our  dainty  china 
with  as  dainty  fingers  to  serve  have 
we  oft  received  the  cup  that  cheers 
but  not  inebriates. 

And  so  it  is  over,  and  to-morrow  are 
— exam's.  The  page  is  turned,  never 
to  come  back.  Many  cheerful,  mirth- 
ful days  have  we  spent,  they  are  gone 
into  the  great  past,  with  the  anxieties 
and  worries,  the  little  misunderstand- 
ings and  the  pleasant  merry-makings. 
All  gone?  No — “There  shall  never 
be  one  lost  good,”  and  so  may  all 
this  but  form  a part  of  the  many  im- 
pressions which  help  to  make  up  the 
total  of  the  college  girl’s  life,  help 
her  to  be  not  merely  a student  but  a 
rounded,  developed  character;  so  may 
we  shout  as  is  the  custom  of  the 
world,  “La  reine  est  morte!  Vive  la 
reine.  ” 


Drip,  drip,  drip,  drip,  the  water  fell 
with  a soft  musical  plash  from  the 
eaves  at  the  gentle  coaxing  of  the 
warm  spring  sunshine.  The  birds 
gathered  in  delighted  groups,  pouring 
out  floods  of  harmonious  chirpings. 
All  was  bright  and  glad  without,  and 
the  girl  with  her  mathematics  book, 
struggling  over  sines  and  cosines  and 
equations  that  would  come  wrong, 
sighed  and  set  to  work  again  with 
grim  determination  in  her  eye. 

In  the  next  room  her  friend  sat  puz- 
zling over  English.  If  Sir  Thomas 
was  an  imbecile  then  Oliver  was 
right;  unless  Sir  Thomas  was  an  im- 
becile, Oliver  was  not  wrong.”  She 
read  then  paused,  and  read  again, 
• 'here  is  this  dilemma ” Well, 


I should  think  there  was  a dilemma, 
she  said.  “If  Oliver  was  not  wrong, 
then  he  was  right;  that  is,  unless  Sir 
Thomas  was  an  imbecile  Oliver  was 
right;”  But  if  Sir  Thomas  was  an 
imbecile,  Oliver  was  right;  so  we 
have,  the  two  statements;  if  Sir 
Thomas  was  an  imbecile  Oliver  was 
right,  and  unless  Sir  Thomas  was  an 
imbecile,  Oliver  was  right.  Unless 
Sir  Thomas  'was  an  imbecile  means 
in  every  other  case  except  the  case 
in  which  Sir  Thomas  would  be  an 
imbecile.  Now  we  have  if  Sir 

Thomas  was  an  imbecile,  Oliver  was 
an  imbecile,  I mean,  unless  Oliver 
was  an  impecile.  Sir  Thomas  was 
not  right;  no,  that’s  not  it,  I mean, 
— that  is — why  what  is  he  driving  at 
anyway,  my  head  is  in  a muddle.” 
“I  fancy,”  called  her  mathematicaj 
friend,  who  had  long  since  withdrawn 
her  attention  from  tangents  and  equa- 
tions, “that  if  you  talk  much  longer 
in  that  bewildering  fashion,  the  prob- 
lem will  resolve  ’itself  into  the  at- 
tempt to  prove  not  the  imbecility  of 
Sir  Thomas,  nor  yet  of  Oliver,  but  of 
some  one  much  nearer  home.  Come  i 
and  let  us  take  a walk  and  forget  that 
Sir  Thomas  and  Oliver  ever  lived  to 
cause  such  confusion  to  later  gehera- 
tions. 

Later  on  as  the  two  friends  were 
sauntering  home,  from  their  pleasant 
stroll  together,  the}^  passed  two  little  - 
children  in  the  street.  One  was  say- 
ing to  the  other  “Yes,  I got  that  at 
Christmas,  we  had  such  a nice  time 
at  Christmas,  didn’t  you?”  “That 
seems  like  a breath  from  another 
world,  doesn’t  it”  said  the' student  of 
English,  “Yes,”  said  the  mathemati- 
cal girl;”  it  is  rather  curious  just  now 
to  find  anyone  dating  events  from 
Christmas. 
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Quite  a commotion  has  been 
stirred  up  among,  the  Congre- 
gationalists  of  the  United  States  over 
the  gift  of  $100,000  to  the  Mission 
Board  from  Mr.  Rockefeller.  Its  ac- 
ceptance has  been  vigorously  de- 
nounced by  several  leading  divines; 
but  the  majority  were  in  favor  of  re- 
ceiving the  money. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  and  others  of  his 
ilk  are  a source  of  perrenial  interest 
to  purists  in  the  United  States. 
Whenever  other  topics  of  discussion 
fail,  there  yet  remain  Mr.  Rockefeller 
and  the  Standard  Oil  Trust,  which 
are  perfectly  safe  objects  to  vituper- 
ate, if  the  applause  of  the  multitude 
merely,  who  view  things  superficially, 
is  what  is  sought.  We  would  take 
this  opportunity  to  put  a bug  in  the 
ear  of  those  persons — and  such  may 
not  be  absent  from  Queen’s  Univer- 
sity who  lugubriously  shake  the  head 
when  gifts  of  money  from  such  men 
as  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Carnegie,  or 
other  kings  of  finance,  are  mentioned 
as  having  been  made  to  educational 
or  religious  institutions.  Jno.  D. 
Rockefelller  has  moved  under  a fierce 
light,  and  because  his  business  has 
assumed  such  enormous  proportions 
“the  man  in  the  street  easily  sees  ap- 
parent flaws  in  his  methods.  But 
should  the  same  individual  turn  a 
microscope  of  even  moderate  magni- 
fying power  on  his  own  ordinary 
every-day  business,  he  might  surprise 
even  himself  to  observe  to  what  an 
extent  these  same  flaws  characterize 
the  conduct  of  his  own  business,  in 
proportion  to  its  importance. 

The  Arts  Editor  would  ask  indul- 
gence in  venturing  to  advise  the  mem- 
bers of  the'graduating  class  in  Divin- 


ity not  to  contemplate  shutting  the 
door  on  a golden  opportunity,  should 
some  Canadian  Rockefeller  at  some 
future  date  make  a contribution  of 
$100,000  to  the  Church  Mission  Fund. 

If  Rockefeller’s  wealth  is  of  the  devil, 
why  insist  that  it  all  shall  remain  so, 
when  a sum  by  no  means  insignifi- 
cant, can  be  brought  over  to  diviner 
uses? 

But  is  it  taking  a true  attitude  to 
persuade  ourselves  that  we  see  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  nether  world  around 
the  wealth  of  America’s  great  finan- 
cial magnates?  Why  around  their’s 
any  more  than  around  that  of  the 
average  church  supporter  who  puts  a 
$5  contribution  on  the  plate  the  day 
the  special  collection  for  Missions  is 
taken  up?  As  already  intimated  it 
is  quite  safe  to  make  the  statement 
that  the  business  of  which  Jno.  D. 
Rockefeller  is  the  head,  is  conducted 
on  as  high  principle  as  the  average 
business  with  a $io,ooo  capital — if 
not  higher. 

The  hostile  attitude  so  often  dis- 
played towards  men  of  great  wealth 
has,  vaguely  or  consciously,  behind 
it  the  belief  that  man  has  no  right  to 
more  than  a reasonable  amount  of 
money.  But  let  us  ask  ourselves 
what  is  he  to  do  with  it?  How  can 
he  help  himself?  What  does  he  get 
out  of  it?  To  answer  the  last  of  these 
questions  first  and  simply,  he  gets  his 
living.  He  can  use  only  so  much 
food  and  wear  only  so  much  clothes, 
and  take  advantage  of  the  opportun- 
ities for  spiritual  development  afford- 
ed by  books,  music  and  works  of  art 
— so  easily  obtainable  in  the  modern 
world.  He  may  keep  up  a number  of 
residences  in  different  parts;  but  the 
servants  he  maintains  in  these  get, 
perhaps,  more  comfort  out  of  them- 
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than  he  does.  Additions  to  his 
wealth  he  is  continually  compelled  to 
re-invest  in  the  development  of  the 
country.  This  is  all  he  can  do  with 
it,  and  answers  the  first  question.  It 
thus  goes  to  afford  employment  to 
labour.  What  then  does  the  great  cap- 
italist get  out  of  it  all?  His  own  self 
realization;  the  opportunity  to  give 
expression  to  the  great  natural  capa- 
city divinely  given  to  organize  and 
direct  great  enterprises,  which  are 
much  more  effective  than  many  small 
concerns  and  which  are  necessary  to 
best  meet  the  needs  of  the  modern 
economic  world.  Amidst  all  this  ac- 
tivity the  true  self-realization  of  the 
great  capitalistic  organizer — or  of  any 
man — depends  on  the  clearness  with 
which  he  grasps  the  truth  that  no  man 
lives  unto  himself. 

A.  G.  Penman  was  our  delegate  to 
the  Annual  Arts  Dance  of  McGill 
Univeristy.  He  reports  that  he  had 
a splendid  time  both  at  the  dance  and 
away  from  it.  The  dance  was  held  in 
the  Royal  Victoria  College,  which  is 
very  suitably  adapted  for  functions  of 
this  kind.  The  event  \Vas  perhaps 
the  best  of  the  three  social  functions 
of  McGill  this  year  and  was  private 
rather  than  semi-public.  The  com- 
pany was  composed  chiefly  of  the 
younger  set  of  Montreal  society.  The 
chairman  of  the  reception  committee 
was  an  old  friend  of  A.  G’s  and  to- 
gether they  did  the  town. 

Word  was  received  last  week  that 
Dr.  A.  H.  Singlefon,  recently  a house 
surgeon  in  the  Kingston  General  Hos- 
pital had  secured  the  degree  of  L.R. 
C.P.  and  S.  from  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity whither  he  went  in  February  last. 
His  many  friends  round  Queen’s  will 
be  glad  to  hear  of  his  success. 
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The  mandate  of  the  Managing 
Editor  allows  no  room  for  ex- 
cuse or  shirking  or  we  might  be 
tempted  to  dash  down  our  quill  in 
despair  and  disgust  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  That  annual  strain  and 
stress  of  things  is  upon  us  and  it 
seems  useless  to  attempt  to  write 
anything  that  the  busy  Divinities  can 
find  time  to  read.  By  the  time  this 
Journal  is  in  their  hands  the  final  act 
of  the  drama  will  be  on  the  boards, 
and  in  a few  more  days  the  whole 
play  will  be  over,  the  audience  gone 
and  the  place  deserted. 

The  various  “fields”  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Hall  have  caused  a great 
deal  of  discussion  and  interest  and 
•soon  we  will  be  scattered  all  over  our 
broad  country,  busy  with  a new  kind 
of  activity  and  perhaps  with  more 
seriousness  than  accompanies  much 
of  our  college  work.  Some  of  us  will 
not  be  back  another  session  and  it 
will  soon  be  time  to  say  “Farewell” 
— But  we  must  not  become  sentimen- 
tal or  someone  may  imagine  that  he 
is  reading  the  Ladies’  column. 


A couple  of  weeks  ago  the  Hall  was 
the  scene  of  an  interesting  little  inci- 
dent when  we  expressed  by  a small 
token  our  appreciation  of  the  term’s 
work  with  Dr.  Macrae.  The  Pope’s 
oratorical  effusion  probably  left  noth- 
ing to  be  said  in  reference  to  the  mat- 
ter, but  we  would  like  to  emphasize 
one  point  which  was  mentioned,  but 
not  too  prominently.  Dr.  Macrae 
came  to  us  a stranger  among  strangers 
and  unaccustomed  to  our  ways  and 
habits,  and  yet  in  a few  months  he 
has  by  his  very  kindly  spirit  and  warm 
interest  endeared  himself  personally 
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to  probably  every  member  of  the 
Hall.  His  kind  criticisms  on  the  de- 
livery of  our  class  sermons  and  sym- 
pathy with  us  in  any  question  or 
problem  which  we  might  raise  have 
been  by  no  means  the  least  appre- 
ciated part  of  his  work.  A few  of 
the  members  of  the  class  preaching 
in  some  of  the  city  churches  found  Dr. 
Macrae  a deeply  interested  and  sym- 
pathetic meinber  of  their  congregation 
and  his  criticisms  and  encouragement 
were  so  much  appreciated  that  it  sug- 
gests the  idea  of  having  some  of  our 
college  sermons  delivered  and  criti- 
cized in  that  way.  We  feel  sure  that 
many  of  the  men  would  greatly  pre- 
fer to  preach  before  one  of  the  city 
congregations  than  to  be  expected 
to  do  himself  justice  in  the  required 
sermons  before  the  class.  There  are 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  course,  but 
the  idea  might  be  feasible  for  the 
final  year  at  least.  This  is  but  one 
of  many  ways  in  which  Dr.  MacRae 
has  shown  his  deep  interest  in  us  all, 
and  we  think  we  are  expressing,  the 
opinion  of  the  Hall  when  we  say  that 
this  is  very  particularly  one  aspect  of 
the  session’s  work  of  which  we  de- 
sired to  express  our  very  hearty  appre- 
ciation to  Dr.  Macrae. 

In  view  of  certain  other  pressing 
engagements  we  are  permitted  to 
make  our  column  brief  this  number 
and  will  simply  add  the  Journal’s 
best  wishes  to  all  the  Pope’s  flock  in 
the  exams,  which  are  now  upon  us. 

With  the  next  issue  of  the  Journal 
the  present  staff  will  bid  adieu  to 
journalism.  To  our  successors  we 
can  do  no  more  than  wish  them  success 
atjd  the  same  pleasant  relations  with 
Professors  and  students  as  we  have 
enjoyed, 


UJfbtrinp. 

The  list  of  graduates  and  prize- 
men was  posted  last  Tuesday 
evening.  Of  the  candidates  for  the 
degrees  of  M.D.  and  C.M.  thirfy-nine 
were  successful — ten  “falling  by  the 
wayside.” 

DBGREE  OE  M.D.  AND  C.M. 

H.  J.  Bennett,  Gananoque. 

Joseph  Chant,  Chantry. 

J.  H.  Code,  Kingston. 

E.  C.  Consitt,  Perth. 

J.  A.  Corrigan,  Kingston. 

W.  H.  Dudley,  Pembroke. 

J.  G.  Dwyer,  M.A.,  Kingston. 

J.  Y.  Ferguson,  B.A.,  Renfrew. 

E.  A.  Gaudet,  B.A.,  Moncton,  N.B. 
A.  W.  Girvin,  Stella. 

M.  E.  Grimshaw,  Wolfe  Island. 

R.  M.  Halladay,  B.A.,  Elgin. 

J.  T.  Hogan,  Perth. 

J.  M.  Hourigan,  Smith’s  Falls. 

A.  H.  Hunt,  Bridgetown,  Barba- 
does. 

M.  Lessees,  Kingston. 

M.  Locke,  Brinston’s  Corners. 

T.  D.  McGillivray,  B.A.,  Kingston. 
D.  L.  MacKinnon,  Lake  Ainslie, 
N.  S. 

A.  D.  MacMillan,  Finch,  Ont. 

A.  E.  Mahood,  B.A.,  Kingston. 

P.  A.  McIntosh,  B.A.,  Dundela. 

C.  R.  Moxley,  Kingston. 

G.  R.  Randall,  Seeley’s  Bay. 

M.  E.  Reynolds,  B.A.,  Athens. 

R.  G.  Reid,  Kingston. 

J.  J.  Robb,  B.A.,  Battersea. 

W.  M.  Robb,  Lunenburg. 

B.  A.  Simth,  Hartington. 

W.  A.  Smith,  Kingston. 

J.  F.  Sparks,  B.A.,  Kingston. 

A.  C.  Spooner,  B.A.,  Latimer. 

E.  W.  Sproule,  Harrowsmith. 

R.  W.  Tennent,  Belleville. 

John  Turnbull,  Loweville. 
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C.  M.  Wagar,  Enterprise. 

F.  R.  W.  Warren,  B.A.,  Balderson. 

J.  W.  Warren,  Harper. 

H.  J.  Williamson,  B. A.,  Kingston. 
MEDALLISTS  AND  HOUSE  SURGEONS. 

University  Medal  in  Medicine- - 
Fourth  year,  A.  C.  Spooner,  B.A., 
Latimer. 

University  Medal  in  Surgery — M. 
Lessees,  Kingston. 

Hduse  Surgeoncies  in  General  Hos- 
pital— A.  C.  Spooner,  B.A.,  M.  Les- 
sees, H.  J.  Williamson,  B.A.  Next 
in  order —J.  F.  Sparks,  B.A.,  J.  T. 
Hogan. 

THE  PRIZE  LIST. 

Chancellor’s  scholarship,  value 
$'jQ,  for  general  proficiency  through- 
out medical  course,  holder  must  not 
be  a house  surgeon.  In  order  of 
merit — ^H.  J.  Williamson,  B.A.,  J. 
F.  Sppks,  B.A.,  A.  C.  Spooner, 
B.A.,  M.  Lessees,  J.  T.  Hogan. 

First  Year  Prize  in  Practical  Ana- 
tomy— C.  T.  C.  Nurse,  Georgetown, 
British  Guiana. 

Hayunga  Prizes  in  Anatomy — A.  T. 
Spankie,  Wolfe  Island,  and  M.  J.  O. 
Walker,  Kingtson. 

New  York  Alumnae  Association 
Prize  in  Physiology,  value  ^50 — J. 
P.  Quigley,  M.A.,  Kingston. 

Second  Year  Faculty  Prize,  value 
^25 — F.  H.  Truesdale,  Hartington. 

Dean  Fowler  Scholarship — Third 
year,  value  ^50  E.  Bolton. 

McCabe  Prize  in  Pathology —A.  E. 
Baker. 

Dr.  Clark’s  Prize  in  Mental  Dis- 
eases—T.  D.  Macgillivray,  B.A., 
and  E.  W.  Sproule,  equal. 

Dr.  Mundell’s  Prize  in  Surgical 
Anatomy — J.  G.  Dwyer,  M.A.,  King- 
ston. 
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The  examinations  in  Science  have 
begun  and  as  usual  the  market 
was  opened  with  Descriyjtive  Geom- 
etry' in  the  lead.  Bidding  for  places 
on  the  exchange  was  brisk,  and  prices 
were  high.  Many  new  faces  were 
seen  and  also  many  of  the  old  brokers 
were  present  or  had  substitutes  to 
look  after  their  interests.  This  state- 
ment is  not  intended  as  a hint  to  ex- 
aminers to  start  an  investigation  for 
it  is  generally  conceded  in  Science 
Hall  that  the  end  justifies  the  means 
in  case  of  passing  Descriptive  Geom- 
etry. Occasionally  a “rare  avis’’  is 
discovered  who  yjossesses  an  imagin- 
ation more  vivid  than  Rider  Haggard 
and  a genius  for  seeing  planes  inter- 
secting in  space,  who  is  able  to  attain 
even  the  coveted  first  division.  We 
are  sure  however  that  a proper  medi- 
cal examination  would  reveal  the 
fact  that  such  a one  is  abnormal  in 
more  than  one  respect,  and  his  end 
will  be  an  untimely  one. 


The  novelty  of  writing  Exams,  in 
Grant  Hall  has  already  worn  off  and 
the  boys  are  now  able  to  concentrate 
their  attention  to  the  question  paper 
instead  of  wandering  in  imagination 
to  more  congenial  scenes.  We  are  of 
the  opinion  that  Science  examinations 
should  all  be  held  in  the  respective 
rooms  where  the  lectures  were  deliv- 
ered so  that  memories  would  be 
sharpened  and  the  ability  to  think 
increased  by  the  inspiration  afforded 
by  the  familiar  surroundings. 

The  members  of  the  Final  year  in 
Science  are  working  in  conjunction 
with  the  Arts  men  to  make  Students 
day  the  success  it  deserves.  The  val- 
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edictiorians  who  have  prepared  their 
addresses  at  the  expense  of  much  time 
and  trouble  should  be  given  a good 
hearing  and  their  suggestions  repres- 
enting the  opinions  of  the  class  as  a 
whole  should  have  some  weight  with 
the  Faculty. 

AtljlPtirH. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Athletic 
Committee  was  presented  to  the 
A.  M.  S.  on  March  nth,  and  jrroved 
very  good  reading,  showing  in  care- 
ful detail  the  condition  of  athletics  in 
Queen’s.  Assisted  by  the  extra  game 
in  Ottawa  the  receipts  of  the  Rugby 
Club  showed  a large  increase  over 
former  years  with  a substantial  bal- 
ance to  the  good  ! the  other  clubs 
however  presented  deficits.  The  ex- 
penses for  improvements  were  large 
this  year^jS403.47  on  campus  ac- 
count, ^182.70  for  cinder  tennis  courts 
and  $590.45  for  athletic  grounds. 
Also  the  sum  of  $411.66  was  applied 
to  the  athletic  grounds’  mortgage  and 
interest  reducing  that  liability  to 
$2,300.00.  The  full  report  shows 
total  receipts  of  $4607.54  as  against 
^>'<-593'9  on  the  credit  side,  leaving  a 
balance  of  $16.15  cash  on  hand. 


At  the  annual  election  of  the  Ath- 
letic Committee  for  1905-1906,  W.  H. 
Mclnnis,  B.A.,  was  again  elected  to 
the  office  of  Secretary-Treasurer 
which  he  has  filled  with  such  credit 
for  four  years  in  which  he  has  shown 
marked  ability  for  the  position.  The 
members  of  the  Committee  are: — H. 
D.  Spence;  B.  Asseltine;  W.  C.  Mc- 
Ginnis; D.  R.  Cameron;  G.  A.  Platt; 
D.  C.  Ramsay;  J.  A.  Richardson;  D. 
Jordan;  J.  A.  Donnell,  M.A. ; Miss 
Weaver;  Miss  Gordon;  Prof.  Brock; 


Prof.  Short! ; W.  F.  Nickle,  B.A. ; 
Dr.  K.  C.  Clarke;  W.  H.  Mclnnes, 
Sec.-Treas. 


By  the  decision  of  the  A.  M.  S. 
to  leave  in  abeyance  for  the  present 
the  project  of  a gymnasium  our  ath- 
letes will  have  to  struggle  as  in  the 
past  against  the  disadvantage  of 
having  no  opportunity  for  regular 
training.  But  we’ve  landed  cham- 
pionships before  now  under  the  same 
conditions  and  feel  prepared  to  dem- 
onstrate our  ability  in  that  line  still 
with  or  without  the  gym. 

(®nr  Alumni. 


A FEW  days  ago  the  Journal  re- 
ceived an  interesting  letter 
from  Rev.  Dr.  MacDonald,  M.A.,  ’63, 
of  Strathccma,  Alta.,  N.  W.  T.,  from 
which  we  make  a few  extracts.  He 
says:  “At  this  great  distance  from 
Kingston,  I assure  you ' that  I wel- 
come the  Journal  as  an  old  friend 
from  dear  old  Queen’s.  The  Grant 
Hall  number  is  worth  double  the  price 
of  the  Journal  for  the  whole  session. 
I can  say  the  same  of  the  Endowment 
number.  Queen’s  has  changed  since 
I said  “farewell’’  to  hef  in  the  spring 
of  1863.  I suppose  I would  not  know 
my  Alma  Mater  now.  Many  who 
were  with  us  then  in  the  days  of  long 
ago  are  now  in  the  narrrow  house.’’ 
Here  he  breaks  off  suddenly  to  criti- 
cise a newspaper  report  of  certain 
doings  in  Queen’s  which  had  pained 
him,  but  which  was,  we  are  glad  to 
say,  like  most  newspaper  reports, 
very  much  exaggerated  and  for  a 
different  cause  in  reality. 


At  the  Manhattan,  Eye,  Ear,  and 
Throat  Hospital  in  New  York  we 
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learn  that  four  out  of  the  six  house 
staff-physicians  are  (Jueen’s  jjjraduates 
of  ’o^.  They  are  Dr.  G,  H.  Ward, 
Dr.  I.  E.  McCambridge,  Dr.  j.  L. 
McDowall  and  Dr.  C.  D.  St.  Remy. 
This  institution  has  the  largest  out- 
door eye  and  ear  clinic  in  New  York. 
We  are  pleased  to  notice  that  Queen’s 
graduates  have  for  some  years  past 
secured  .quite  a number  of  good  posi- 
tions 'in  first  class  hospitals  in  the 
United  States,  especially  where  these 
positions  are  filled  by  competition. 

It  has  recently  been  announced  that 
the  award  of  the  1851  Science  Re- 
search Scholarship  has  been  made  to 
Mr.  F.  H.  MacDougall,  M.x\.,  of 
Maxvilie,  Glengarry  County.  Mr. 
MacDougall  has  long  been  looked 
upon  as  one  of  our  brightest  students. 
He  won  the  McLennan  scholarship 
when  he  entered  the  University.  In 
1902  he  secured  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Arts,  winning  the  University 
Medal  in  Chemistry;  and  in  1903  he 
secured  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
During  the  Session  ’o3-’o4  Mr.  Mac- 
Dougall was  Editor-in-Chief  of  the 
Journal,  in  which  office  he  proved 
that  he  possessed  literary,  as  well  as 
scientific  ability.  Duriijg  the  past 
two  years  he  has  been  demonstrator 
in  Chemistry  and  assistant  to  Dr. 
Goodwin.  The  Scholarship  entitles 
the  holder  to  two  years’  research  work 
in  some  foreign  University  and,  we 
have  it  on  good  authority,  that  Mr. 
MacDougall  intends  'spending  this 
time  in  Germany,  in  the  study  of 
chemistry.  The  Journal  extends  to 
him  its  hearty  congratulations  and 
best  wishes  for  success. 


Another  Queen’s  graduate  has  won 
laurels  for  himself  by  securing  the 


Rhodes  Scholarship  in  the  examina- 
tion r^icently  held.  J.  M.  McDonnell, 
son  of  G.  M.  McDonnell,  K.C.,  King- 
ston, was  the  successful  candidate 
for  Queen’s.  He  stood  higher  than 
any  of  his  competitors  and  has  the 
distinguished  honor  of  being  our  first 
Rhodes  Scholar.  Mr.  McDonnell 
was  well  able  to  fill  all  the  severe  re- 
quirements in  this  competition,  both 
intellectual  and  physical.  He  was 
the  gold  medallist  in  Greek  last  year 
and  has  always  taken  a high  stand  in 
all  his  classes  in  the  University;  be- 
sides this,  he  has  been  a leader  in  foot- 
ball and  hockey  during  his  whole 
course.  To  win  this  Scholarship  is 
considered  a very  high  honor,  the 
glory  of  which  is  reflected  on  the  Uni- 
versity, to  which  the  successful  can- 
didate belongs,  as  well.  Our  pride  in 
Mr.  McDonnell  is  not  lessened  in  any 
degree  by  learning  that  not  one  stu- 
dent in  New  York  could  qualify  for  a 
similar  scholarship  on  the  same  exam- 
ination. “J.  M.”  has  acquitted  him- 
self nobly  on  this  side  of  the  water 
and  we  feel  confident  that  he  will  do 
high  honor  to  “good  old  Queen’s’’  in 
and  about  historic  Oxford.  The  good 
that  follows  him  cannot  exceed  our 
well  wishing. 


Mr.  J.  B.  Dandeno,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 
who  graduated  from  Queen’s  in  1895 
and  is  now  Assistant  Prpfessor  in  Bot- 
any at  Harvard  in  a letter  to  Prof. 
Fowler  writes  in  an  appreciative  way 
of  the  advantage  of  Queen’s  as  the 
poor  man’s  Univeristy.  He  speaks 
of  his  work  in  preparing  for  his  Ph.D. 
— from  Harvard — work  done  largely 
extra-murally  as  was  the  case  with 
his  work  at  Queen’s  and  he  goes  on 
to  say  “Dear  old  Queen’s,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  extra-ordinary  advan- 
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tages  offered  by  virtue  of  fhe  extra- 
mural courses  I should  never  have 
been  able  to  secure  a degree.  It  is 
Queen’s  which  lends  the  helping  hand 
to  a struggling  student.  It  is  Queen’s 
which  deserves  and  has  the  undying 
gratitude  of  a host  of  men  who  have 
been  enabled  to  pursue  their  studies 
with  success  and  it  is  Queen’s  which 
deserves  most  of  the  Province  of  On- 
tario. She  fills  a place  in  the  country 
which  no  other  University  ever  did  or 
ever  can  fill. 

ALMA  MATfeR  SOCIETY. 

THE  NEW  JOURNAL  STAFF. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  A.  M. 
S.  was  held  on  Saturday  evening, 
March  25th,  the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  Journal  staff  was  elected  for 
next  year: 

Ed.  in  Chief — -D.  A.  McGregor. 
Associate  Editor — R.  J.  McDonald. 
Managing  Editor — J.  L.  Nicol. 
departments. 

Miss  M.  Gordon, 

Miss  D.  Harkness. 

Arts — A.  G.  Cameron. 

Medicine — J.  P.  MacNamara. 
Science— P.  M.  Shorey. 

Divinity — J.  M.  McDonald,  B.A- 
Athletics— D.  C.  Ramsay. 
Exchanges — H.  P.  May. 

Business  Manager — -N.  F.  Black. 
Assistant — W.  F.  Brownlee. 

( Miss  L.  Odell, 

Bus.  Com.—  j K.  S.  Twitchell, 

( J.  Collinson. 

It  was  decided  by  the  Society  to 
allow  the  business  manager  of  the 
Journal,  to  look  after  the  financial 
part  of  the  Issuing  of  the  hand  book. 

A committeee  was  appointed  to  ar- 
range for  the  seating  of  the  students 
in  the  gallery  at  the  Medical  Convo- 
cation, and  to  look  after  other  ar- 
rangements. 


At  the  meeting  on  April  rst,  this 
committee  reported,  W.  F.  Nickleand 
J.  M.  Farrell  were  present,  and  the 
latter  outlined  the  steps  that  were 
being  taken  to  receive  the  Governor- 
General  and  Lord  Strathcona. 


iExrljangfH. 

An  exchange  tells  us  that  one  half 
of  one  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  composed 
of  college  men.  From  this  number 
come  45  per  cent,  of  the  senators, 
per  cent,  of  the  congressmen,  56  per 
cent,  of  the  vice-presidents,  65  per 
cent  of  the  speakers  of  the  house  of 
representatives,  83  per  cent,  of  su- 
preme court  justices,  and  70  per  cent, 
of  the  presidents. 

Magistrate — “You  must  be  sub- 
jected to  a great  many  temptations, 
you  are  up  here  so  often.” 

Meek  Man — “Dat’s  de  fac’,  boss. 
Dis  here  am  a world  of  temptations 
an’  trials.  But  de  trials  hit  me  de 
hardest,  boss!” — Ex. 

m6dest  student. 

The  courier  calls  on  the  king. 

And  boasts  of  a second  invitation 
The  student  never  gets  vain 
On  receiving  a second  “zamina- 
tion.” 

The  singer  returns  with  a smile 
When  the  listeners  clamor  for  more, 
But  the  student  not  by  a mile 
Boasts  of  a professor’s  encore. 

—Athenaeum. 

It  is  said  that  the  University  of 
Minnesota  has  a basketball  team 
composed  wholly  of  members  of  the 
faculty  which  can  defeat  any  of  the 
undergraduate  teams  in  the  Univer- 
sity. 
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THE  M.  A.  DEGREE. 

(After  Wordsworth.) 

It  was  a phantom  of  delight 
When  first  it  gleamed  upon  my  sight, 
A scholarly  distinction,  sent 
To  be  a student’s  ornam.ent. 

The  hood  was  rich  beyond  compare. 
The  gown  was  a unique  affair. 

By  this,  by  that,  my  mind  was  drawn 
Then  in  my  academic  dawn; 

A dancing  shape  an  image  gave, 
Before  me  then  was  my  M.A. 

I saw  it  upon  nearer  view, 

A glory,  yet  a bother  too ! 

For  I perceived  that  I should  be 
Involved  in  much  Philosophy 
(A  branch  in  which  I could  but  meet 
Works  that  were  neither  light  nor 
sweet); 

In  Mathematics,  not  too  good 
For  human  nature’s  daily  food; 

And  Classics,  rendered  in  the  styles 
Of  Kelly,  Bohn,  and  Dr.  Giles. 

And  now  I own,  with  some  small 
spleen 

A most  confounded  ass  I’ve  been; 
The  glory  seems  an  empty  breath, 
And  I am  nearly  bored  to  death 
With  Reason,  Consciousness,  and 

Will, 

And  other  things  beyond  my  skill. 
Discussed  in  books  all  darkly  planned 
And  more  in  number  than  the  sand. 
Yet  that  M.A.  still  haunts  my  sight 
With  something  of  its  former  light. 


Nearly  a hundred  Columbia  stu- 
dents recently  offered  their  services, 
to  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit 
Company  of  New  York  whose  traffic 
was  being  paralyzed  b}^  a strike.  Ihe 
students  who  were  mostly  members 
of,  the  college  athletic  teams  worked 
as  guards,  ticket-choppers  and  ticket 
sellers. 
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THE  BEE. 

A honey  bee  slept  in  a tulip  bell. 

That  swung  in  the  breezes  bold; 

Soft,  crimson-lipp’d  petals  sheltered 
her  there 

From  the  night  wind  and  the  cold. 

She  woke  with  the  May  dawn  flush 
ing  bright; 

When  the  petals  soft  unfurl’d. 

She  drank  of  the  dew  on  the  morning 
leaves 

And  sped  through  her  blossom 
world.  E.  B. 

— Notre  Dame  Scholastic. 


A country  minister  was  troubled 
with  an  ill-tempered  wife,  and  on  a 
certain  Sunday  afternoon  they  had 
been  talking  to  each  other  pretty 
freely.  While  going  over  the  evening 
prayer  in  church,  he  said;  “And  now, 
O Lord,  we  pray  for  minister’s  wives. 
Some  men  think  they  are  angels;  but, 
O Lord,  Thou  knowest.  Thou  know- 
est.’’ — Vox  Wesleyana. 


An  anxious  student  at  Dalhousie 
was  advised  to  search  the  scriptures 
in  order  to  find  the  probable  result  of 
the  spring  examination.  The  Gazette 
gives  an  account  of  his  find; — 

“Thou  shalt  not  Pass”  (Num.  xx. 
18). 

“They  suffered  not  a man  to  Pass” 
(Judges  iii.  28). 

“The  wicked  shall  no  more  Pass” 
(Nahum  i.  15). 

“Nolle  shall  Pass  through  it  for 
ever”  (Isa.  xxxiv.  10). 

“This  generation  shall  not  Pass” 
(Mark  xiii.  30). 

‘ 'Neither  doth  any  son  of  man  Pass” 
(Jer.  li.  43). 

“Though  they  roar  they  cannot 
Pass”  (Jer.  v.  22). 
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Mr.  Crepaud — "Ah!  so  zis  ees  your 
leetle  son?  He  seems  to  be  similaire 
to  you.” 

Poyl.ey — "Yes,  he’s  very  much  like 
me.” 

Mr.  Crepaud — "Ah!  Hov\^  do  you 
call  eet?  A cheep  of  ze  old  block- 
head, ees  eet  not?— I^x. 

The  students  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity issue  one  daily,  two  weeklies, 
one  semi-monthly,  one  paper  pub- 
lished every  three  weeks,  one  semi- 
annual, and  two  annuals. 

ip  Nnbifi. 

C^U.R  bard  jjives  notice  of  mo- 
,/tion: — 

Whereas  the  A.  M.  S.  exists  to  mind 
Queen’s  P’s  and  Q’s 
Let  not  the  naughty  new  year-caps 
our  sacred  Q abuse 
And  let  our  Q-rious  from  the  alphabet 
be  dropped, 

It’s  use  by  vulgar  newspapers  forth- 
with be  strictly  stopped.  • 

Let  us  command  the  pool-room  men 
to  christen  fresh  their  sticks 
Let  none  henceforth  on  the  Q.  T.  his 
Sunda}'  bitters  mix; 

And  let  Hong  Lee  cut  off  his  cjueue 
from  his  celestial  head 
And  no  unlicensed  wearer  of  a Q be 
X.  0.  z. 

And  let  me  friend  M-c  Inn-s  be  the 
man  to  see  this  thro’ 

And  report  at  our  next  meeting  or  ex- 
plain why  P.  D.  Q. 


D.  R.  TURNS  OVER  A NEW  LEAF. 

Caller  — Have  you  written  that 
essay  on  religion  yet? 

D.  R.  C-m-r-n,  from  amid  a moun- 
tain of  Philosophy  text  books,  "No, 
and  religion’s  given  me  more  concern 


since  that  essay  was  assigned  than  all 
the  rest  of  my  life  put  together.” 

T.A.  P-tr-e — I would  . move  that  this 
scholarship  be  awarded  on  the  results 
of  an  examination  on  the  first  300 
pages  of  Van  Oosterzee. 

C.  E.  K-dd — On  a question  of  in- 
formation, does  the  previous  speaker 
know  what  those  300  pages  are  about? 

J.  A.  P-tr-e — Yes.  they  are  about 
the  driest  I ever  read. 


There  was  a crowd,  for  there  were 
three 

Fl-r-nce,  the  parlor  lamp  and  he 
Now  two  is  company  and  that  no 
doubt 

Is  why  the  parlor  lamp  went  out. 
"He”  ’s  name  is  not  known. 

Blame  not  this  pair  so  young  and  fair 
Nor  seek  to  sisoil  their  simple  joy 
Who  passed  a blissful  hour  there; 

Her  twitterings  charm  th’  enamored 
boy. 

With  hands  clasped  in  a sweaty 
grasp 

They  vowed  to  love  beyond  all  ken 
But  sad  their  fate;  each  gives  a gasp. 
Love’s  dream  is  smashed,  th’  alarm 
strikes  ten. 

As  this  issue  of  the  Journal  goes  to 
print  word  has  been  received  from 
Toronto  of  the  death  of  Dr.  John 
Herald,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Clinical 
Medicine.  The  late  Dr.  Herald  was 
one  of  the  ablest  professors  in  the 
medical  department  where  his  kind 
and  affable  manner  to  everyon’e  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact  will  never 
be  forgotten.  In  the  next  issue  we 
hope  to  give  a fuller  accouht  of  his 
life. 
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boar  hunting  in  turkey. 

IT  was  a fairly  warm  Autumn  after- 
noon on  which  we  started.  Of 
course  I was  done  up  in  true  native 
fashion  except  for  my  heavy  Ameri- 
can sweater  and  shooting  jacket.  My 
legs  were  encased  in  native  leggings 
made  of  thick  brown  felt  and  imper- 
vious to  water,  and  on  my  feet  was  a 
pair  of  .“charoukhs”  or  native  mocca- 
sins,'consisting  simply  of  a rectangu- 
lar piece  of  soft,  untanned  leather, 
the  edges  of  which  are  hitched  up 
around  the  foot  by  a string  passed 
through  holes  along  the  rim  and 
brought  up  and  wound  around  the 
ankle.  Such  footgear  are  very  light 
and  comfortable,  and  it  is  surprising 
how  little  they  let  water  through.  On 
my  back  was  slung  a double-barreled, 
smooth  12  bore,  and  around  my  waist 
was  a goodly  number  of  bullef  cart- 
ridges with  a few  shot  cartridges,  on 
the  chance  of  meeting  birds.  My 
guide,  a sturdy  looking  fellow,  had, 
in  addition  to  his  gun,  a bag  of  pro- 
visions and  a blanket  strapped  on  his 
back. 

We  soon  left  the  village  in  a south- 
erly direction  down  into  a valley  and 
then  up  a very  steep  hill  by  an  ex- 
tremely zig-zag  path  covered  with 
loose  boulders  and  pebbles.  Several 
times  I would  fain  have  stopped  for 
breath  but  the  smooth,  rapid  gait  of 
the  guide  in  front  of  me  kept  me  on 
till  we  reached  the  top.  For  the  next 
five  hours  our  path  was  a repetition  of 
what  we  had  passed  oyer.  Some- 
times the  road  would  narrow  down  in- 
to a deep  gulch,  with  high,  sloping, 
sandy  banks,  on  the  tops  of  which 
were  bushes  whose  branches  almost 
met  overhead.  The  streams  we  had 
to  cross  were  simply  brooks  bubbling 
over  rocky  beds,  and  generally  very 


dark  because  of  the  heavy  overshad- 
owing forest  growth.  Arbutus  and 
scrub-oak  abounded.  After  several 
hours  we  reached  the  zone  of  higher 
trees,  of  birch  and  Spanish  chestnut, 
and  the  aspect  of  the  country  began 
to  grow  wilder.  We  now  carried  our 
guns  in  our  arms  and  Nigoghos,  for 
that  was  the  name  of  my  guide,  kept 
a sharp  lookout  ahead  for  any  chance 
travellers  we  might  meet.  It  is 
always  safe  to  be  on  one’s  guard  as 
there  is  no  telling  what  sort  of  person 
one  may  meet  in  the  lonlier  parts  of 
the  country. 

Dusk  had  well  set  in  by  the  time 
we  stopped  for  the  night.  Our  camp 
was  well  chosen.  It  was  a beautiful 
spot  by  the  side  of  a clear  rippling 
mountain  stream  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  the  tall  birch  trees  which  had 
already  begun  to  shed  their  leaves. 
After  making  a fire  and  frying  some 
bacon  we  ate  ravenously  of  our  stores. 
We  then  collected  enough  dry  fire- 
wood to  last  the  night  and  I lay  down 
to  sleep  with  my  feet  towards  the  fire. 
Nigoghos  took  the  first  watch  and  it 
seemed  no  time  until  he  woke  me  after 
three  hours  and  I was  compelled  to 
relinquish  the  blanket  in  his  favour. 

I soon  got  over  my  drowsiness,  how- 
ever. The  night  was  simply  bewitch- 
ing. Close  at  hand  was  the  fire  which 
needed  frequent  replenishing.  Its 
light,  fitfully  changing,  penetrated 
very  little  the  gloomy  darkness  about 
us.  The  flames  cast  weird  shadows 
around  me  and  on  the  silent  sleeping 
figure  which  seemed  to  have  resolved 
itself  into  a part  of  the  surroundings. 
The  moon  was  nearly  full  and  it 
shone  directly  on  the  trickling,  gurg- 
ling stream  at  my  side.  And  the  night 
cries  made  me  wild  with  a longing 
for  I knew  not  what — these  were  the 
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mournful  notes  of  the  night-hawk  and 
the  occasional  long  drawn  hoot  of  the 
owl  intent  on  its  marauding  expedi- 
tions, while  the  sharp  cry  of  an  un- 
known animal  and  the  occasional 
voices  of  birds  singing  in  their  sleep 
interspersed  the  incessant  croaking  of 
frogs  and  toads.  I was  glad,  how- 
ever, when  my  turn  came  for  sleep, 
and  not  the  loudest  cry  of  a night 
prowler  could  have  kept  me  from 
dropping  instantly  into  a sound  slum- 
ber. The  sun  had  risen  high  when  we 
ate  our  breakfast  and  started  again. 
We  reached  our  destination  late  that 
afternoon,  a couple  of  coal-burners’ 
huts.  The  coal  burners  themselves 
were  there  and  provided  us  with  a 
fresh  supply  of  provisions.  After 
resting  for  some  time  and  gathering 
information  as  to  the  whereabouts  of 
the  boar,  we  set  out  fora  gentle  slope 
which  we  soon  reached.  And  there 
was  what  we  wanted!  Under  the 
Spanish  chestnut  trees  that  covered 
the  slopewere  innumerable  foot-prints 
of  the  boar  showing  that  they  had  re- 
cently been  there  feeding  on  the 
chestnuts.  We  went  down  the  slope 
to  the  valley  below,  and  at  one  place 
where  the  stream  flowed  over  flat 
ground  and  spread  out  fifteen  or 
twenty  yards  wide,  we  saw  that  the 
banks  of  the  bed  of  the  stream  were 
torn  up,  showing  that  here  the  ani- 
mals came  to  wallow  and  to  drink. 
The  opposite  slope  of  the  valley  was 
steeper.  After  noting  the  direction 
of  the  wind  we  went  to  the  leeward  of 
the  watering  place  and  about  thirty 
yards  away  made  a rough  screen  of 
boughs  and  leaves.  Here  we  settled 
ourselves  as  best  we  could.  It  was 
cold,  but  we  had  borrowed  a couple 
of  sheeep-skin  robes  from  the  char- 
coal burners.  We  ate  a cold  supper, 


taking  all-  precautions  to  be  quiet. 
And  then  we  waited.  We  were  in 
very  cramped  positions.  The  steep 
ground  was  set  with  short,  thick 
stumps  and  roots  which  projected  all 
about  us  in  the  most  uncomfortable 
fashion,  not  to  say  anything  of  the 
sharp  stones  that  dug  into  our  knees 
when  we  attempted  to  kneel  or  the 
roots  that  stuck  in  our  backs  when  we 
tried  to  lean  against  an  inviting 
ledge.  Night  had  well  set  in  when — 
what  was  it  that  instantly  put  us  on 
the  alert  and  made  me  entirely’  forget 
the  numb  “pins  and  needles”  feeling 
in  my  legs?  It  was  occasional  snap- 
pings  of  a twig  and — yes,  the  unmis- 
takable grunting  recognizable  any- 
where. We  kept  very  quiet,  our  eyes 
and  ears  alert;  the  wind  was  still  in 
our  direction.  Presently  indistinct 
forms  began  to  resolve  themselves  in 
the  water  thirty  yards  away.  Our 
guns,  already  cocked,  were  pointed  at 
them,  and  I waited  impatiently  for 
the  signal  to  fire.  We  fired  almost 
simultaneously  and  with  both  barrels. 
Instantly  the  herd  of  about  twenty  to 
thirty  individuals  scrambled  out  and 
were  away.  You  can  imagine  imy  in- 
tense excitement  as  we  rushed  down 
to  the  spot.  And  we  had  succeeded 
beyond  our  dreams.  Two  fine  fat- 
looking boars  lay  stone  dead. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  got  a horse 
from  the  charcoal  burners  and  load- 
ing it  with  our  game  started  home  for 
Bardizag. 

R.  ChambSRS. 


John  M-ll-r  (as  Jack  Sparks,  win- 
ner of  the  Chancellor’s  scholarship, 
ascends  the  platform  to  be  laureated) 
Good  man!  it  take^  the  sparks  to 
shine. 


